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requires n Slack Editor/ 
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n academic libraries. 
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The legal and the moral 


David Lyons 

H. L. A. HART 

Essays In Jurisprudence and Philosophy 
396pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50 
(paperback, £7.50). 

0198253877 

A typical product of human genius, law is a 
mixed blessing. It can secure freedom, even 
against encroachments by those in power, and 
marshal resources to conquer disease, feed the 
hungry, house the homeless and offer hope to 
the downtrodden. But it can also forge our 
shackles, enforce slavery, channel millions into 
gas ovens and promote nuclear devastation. 
All that is familiar enough. But those who 
theorize about the law often seem blind to such 
painful facts. With few exceptions, those who 
best and most consistently appreciate the falli- 
bility of law work within the school of legal 
theory known as positivism. 

Legal positivism is founded on two principal 
ideas: law is a matter of empirical fact, and it 
must be distinguished from morality. The first 
idea seems dear enough: law is an aspect of 
social life, rooted in human decisions and 
bounded by political institutions. It may be 
studied systematically, by the techniques of 
empirical science. The second idea is trouble- 
some; it is easily caricatured, corrupted, or 
misunderstood, even by those who style them- 
selves positivists. Thus some positivists who 
are sceptics about the rational te nobility of 
moral judgments believe that what is right or 
wrong, just or unjust cannot be a matter of 
empirical fact and conclude that law, which is 
fact, cannot be interpreted in moral terms. 
They cannot begin to understand laws that lay 
down moral standards for private or offidal 
conduct, such as fairness or due care. 

Such theories are unfaithful to the guiding 
spirit of legal positivism. The idea that law is 
distinguishable from morality does not mean 
that it cannot be shaped by moral principle, but 
rather that we should not confuse the law that 
we actually have with law as it ought to be. If a 
lawyer does not distinguish the two, he is likely 
to provide poor counsel, More important, 
sound social criticism and politically responsi- 
ble conduct require that we avoid wishful 
thinking about the law. Law is just an artefact. 

It can be constructed well or badly and put to 
good or evil uses. This perception at the core of 
traditional positivism does not combine well 
with moral scepticism, for it assumes that 
sound appraisals of law and of conduct in a 
political context are possible. 

Such a view was championed by the founders 
of British legal positivism, Jeremy Bentham 
and John Austin. It inspires the work of posi- 
tivism's contemporary standard-bearer, the 
distinguished legal theorist H.L.A.Hart. Like 
his predecessors, Hart has studied not only the 
nature of law but also the standards by which it 
may be evaluated and he has applied his analy- 
tical skills and moral insight to complex issues 
of social policy and consdentious conduct. 

Like positivists before him. Hart's theoreti- 
cal work is informed by the general philosophi- 
cal insights of his.own time. He would thus be 
classified as an “analytic" philosopher - a char- 
acterization with both wide and narrow mean- . 

. ings. In its broader sense, "analytic philoso- 
phy” denotes an approach that places a pre- 
mium on clear ideas and rigorous argument. 

- Philosophy is meant to solve problems, not to 
provide solace or mystical visions. Tn its nar- 
rower sense, "analytic philosophy" stands for 
the notion that' philosophical perplexities re- 
sult from the ways in which we formulate ideas 
aboutthe world and our place within it. Lan- 
guage divides up reality In more or less arbit- 
rary ways and generates puzzles that need to be 
dissolved (rather than solved) by careful study 
. of what we do with words.- 
. . Hart’s work is “analytic" in both senses, ns is 
?videntin this new collection of essays he has 
previously published., Perplekities that cap be 
. resolved by attention to our use of language are 
;• die focus of the. first and last pieces in this 
/ volume, Hjs inaugural lecture as Professor of 
1 Jurisprudence at Oxford (the earliest essay, 

; dating from 1953) seeks a way of understand- 
• ,in (5 pfirptexing ideai like, that of a right arid a 
^ cprporationi and his iliumiriating stufly of cri- 
■ mlnai attempts (the mos( recent essayVphb- • 


lished in 1981) shows us how to avoid the 
House of Lords's confusion about "attempting 
the impossible". But while Hart values the help 
of linguistic analysis, he acknowledges its 
limitations - a matter he takes up in his modest 
and informative introduction. The linguistic 
emphasis is indeed less important to the other 
fifteen essays. 

It is worth remarking on some of the con- 
sequences of Hart's linguistic emphasis. His 
masterly contribution to general jurisprudence 
is The Concept of Law (published in 1961), 
which still serves as a benchmark for legal 
theory. Beginning with criticisms of the classic- 
al positivist idea that laws are orders backed by 
threats delivered by the uncommanded com- 
manders within a community, and refining in- 
sights and distinctions suggested by other 
theorists. Hart constructs a general theory 
about the nature of law and legal systems in 
terms of a "union" of rules that restrict be- 
haviour and rules that authorize official action 
such as law-creation and adjudication. He in- 
vestigates the complex relations between law 
and moral standards and tackles the vexing 
problem of international law. In between these 
two main segments of that work. Hart provides 
a theoretical foundation for the plausible and 
now widely accepted notion that any system of 

Familiar 


law is capable at any time of deciding some but 
not all of the cases that arise within it, with the 
consequence that judicial law-crenlion is some- 
times but not always necessary. Hart thus de- 
velops and defends n moderate position be- 
tween the theoretical extremes of "formalism" 
(which claims that a system of law always pro- 
vides ail answer to every legal question that 
arises, so that judicial law-making is never 
necessary) and "rule scepticism" (which holds 
that law never provides sufficient guidance for 
deciding cases, so that judicial law-making is 
always needed). 

Hart's theory about the limited but inevit- 
able occasions for judicial law-making, which 
he terms the "open texture" of law, is based on 
a theory about the meanings of general words, 
which arc held to be “open textured" or un- 
avoidably somewhat vague. Rules of law de- 
rive their meaning from the words used in their 
authoritative formulations, words whose 
meanings are determined by linguistic conven- 
tions within a community. These conventions 
are rooted in widespread agreement about 
cases to which the words apply, and they leave 
room for borderline cases. When a judge must 
decide whether to regard nn ordinance that 
prohibits vehicles from public parks as exclud- 
ing motor-cars, the unequivocal answer is pro- 


Highty four years dead, younger than I am. 

Your hair still full red, you take your medicine. 

The Wesleyan Vicar had brought flowers. 

The Catholic Priest whisky. A lifted glass — 

So the fungal root and pale petal 
Of tuberculosis 

Raised a last bloom. 1 imagine your breathed 
"Rocked In The Cradle Of The Deep" — 

My father is hardly four. You are forty. 

Already an old salt of the dyer’s vnt. 

Near eighty your daughter stirred my tea, 

Dug up and turned over this and that ' 

Heirloom bit of ghost 

Under your Grace Darling heaving at the oars 
Among mountainous, tenebrous foam. 

Now I stand right there. And large as life 

You step out of Stubbing Wharfe Pub 
(Like my father?) 1 can’t see your face. 

I see you pause. (Like me?) I see you squint 

Down at your fob. It slips from your hand. And you punt it 

Along the canal bank — all the way home. 

Time scramble. Now you’re getting numb, 

Chin-deep in the canal, dinging to grass. 

Granny (she's already trotted past you) 

Told at the pub you’ve gone, finds you, strips you, 

Rubs you dry, wraps you in a blanket, sets you 
By the. fire. In the blink of an eye you’re away — - , 

Back in the Stubbing Wharfe — shrouded. — singing — 

Fading 

Into such a blank negative 
Your burial left not a trace. 

Even the grave’s lost. 

In the sour, sodden, rubbly dirt 
Of the Cnldijr crevasse, you escaped 
Granny's Victorian blacks,- chtirch blocks, the labour 
Of the vaU|ey conscience. 

1 ■ Yet I’m proof • 

You’ve come through alive. 

You move a hand. 

And now, as 1 touch at your elegy,: sweeji 
The phrases aside. 

. * !; • Peer deeper ■ , 

Info my misty mitror of paper, 

TBDH^HCfe:: . • .f, • , . , - . 


vided by linguistic conventions. But the con- 
ventions arc no help in some cuscs. Hart’s ex- 
ample is “a toy motor-car electrically prop- 
elled": to decide whether the ordinance ex- 
cludes such a problematic “vehicle" from the 
public parks, a judge is obliged to make new 
law because the meaning of the existing law is 
no more determinate than the meaning of the 
general word "vehicle". A judge then has “dis- 
cretion" to “make a choice" between "open 
alternatives". 

This linguistic emphasis underestimates the 
constraints surrounding judicial decision-mak- 
ing. (Hart corrects the over-emphasis some- 
what in the third essay in this volume.) Judges ^ 
are expected to decide even novel or "hard" \ 
cases by reference to existing law. "proceeding 
by analogy so as to e nsure that the new law they 
make is in accordance with principles or under- 
pinning reasons which can be recognized as 
already having a footing in existing law". But 
this modest concession is inadequate, for 
several reasons.* 

In the first place. Hart's discussion of a re- 
sponsible judicial approach to hard cases goes 
little further than his reference to reasoning 
"by analogy", which is itself rather vague. If 
there is a major gap within his legal theory, it is 
the failure to discuss (lie possibility of a clear, 
systematic and rigorous method for deciding 
hard cases, one that might reasonably claim to 
find sufficient guidance in existing law. Hart is 
hardly unnwurc of recent proposals along these 
lines, for he takes issue (more than once in this 
volume) with claims attributed to Ronald 
Dworkin based on his theory of hard cases, and 
he is almost certainly familiar with the compa- 
rable theory developed by Neil MucCormick 
(who allies himself with Hart's general 
approach to legal theory and has written a 
book-length study of Hart's work). Hart seems 
mninly concerned to deny that law is always 
capable of deciding novel cases. In view of 
current developments, however, this conclu- 
sion seems premature. 

In the second place, Hart's theory of linguis- 
tic meaning is itself problematic. It is arguable 
that in many cases the relevant sort of meaning 
is not given simply by conventions that Hart 
had In mind -the sort of meaning that connects 
words with things outside of language- How 
are we to understand, for example, what hap- 
pens when chemists discover that water is H 2 0? 

It is arguable that such scientific developments ■ 
involve the determination that the stuff refer- 
red to, more or less reliably, by our use of the 
word “water" is constituted in a certain way. 
This has implications for decisions in hard 
cases: such a discovery provides principled 
grounds for drawing factual lines, and there- 
fore legal lines when they depend on such facts, 
even when linguistic conventions are unclear. 

This possibility is especially important when 
law explicitly employs moral language, which 
may turn out to be less “vague" than legal 
theorists commonly assume. If a law requires 
that a "fair hearing" be held before certain 
benefits are withdrawn, hard cases can arise 
concerning whether that requirement has been 
satisfied by a hearing that has been held. Hart's 
theory implies that what counts as fairness is a ' 
matter of linguistic convention and equally in-’ 

• determinate. But. this neglects the possibility 
(concerning whjch currently there is renewed 
philosophical interest) that what constitutes" 
fairness is something lo be determined by 
sound moral and philosophical argument and 
thus something that may be discovered even 
when linguistic conventions are unclear. If that . 
were so, then Hart’s approach of referring to 
social conventions might lead courts to decide 
'some cases wrongly, placing too much reliance 
ion conventional attitudes; nnd some cases that 
!Hart would regard ns undccidnble on the basis 
of existing law might well be decidable by re- 
ference to a sound theory of what constitutes 
'fairness in hearings. 

Hart’s reliance on linguistic regularities 
■sometimes leddsliim more radically astray. Pa- 
rallel to tils notion that legal rights and obliga- 
. . tions are the creatures of legal rules is his claim 
that moral rights and obligations are the pro- 
ducts of 0 special subclass of social rules; deter- 
mined by a wide social consensus concerning 
the corresponding values. The- upshot of this 
claim - which may well not be acceptable to 
■ Hart - is an extreme form of moral conven- 
tionalism -concerning' 1 rights 'end obligations 
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which are independent of the law. Hart is thus 
committed to the view that if it is generally 
agreed that a wife is under an obligation to 
defer to the wishes of her husband, that con- 
sensus makes the widespread moral conviction 
true and renders false any opinion to the con- 
trary. This implausible result does not flow 
simply from Hart's theory of language, how- 
ever, for in this case he has failed to distinguish 
between two different kinds of linguistic reg- 
ularity - those that constitute moral concepts 
(what is implicit in the general idea of being 
under an obligation) and those that represent 
the conventional application of those concepts 
and thus reflect widespread but none the less 
questionable moral attitudes. 

This rather extreme example of linguistic 
analysis gone wrong is worth noting especially 
because the results are so incongruent with 
Hart's more characteristic treatment of moral 
issues. One of his most consistent concerns 
(reflected in four essays in this volume) is the 
appraisal of moral positions and their applica- 
tion to public policy. In those contexts. Hart 
deals with matters of moral principle, as issues 
within what he calls “critical morality", which 
he distinguishes significantly from “positive" 
(or conventional) morality. An especially re- 
levant feature of his reflective moral view is the 
conviction that it makes good sense to suppose 
that there are universal moral rights, which do 
not depend on legal or less formal social recog- 
nition, and which may be used in the appraisal 
of government policy and social institutions. In 
this respect, of course, Hart deviates from 
Bentham, who professed to make no sense at 
all of claims about any non-legal rights. 

The differences between Hart and Bentham 
go deeper than disagreement about the nature 
of law and the fundamental principles of 
morality. Hart may be considered a philo- 
sophical empiricist, broadly speaking, but his 
commitment to grounding philosophical views 
upon observational facts is not coupled with 
the typical empiricist tendency towards reduc- 
tion ism. His work is informed by a healthy 
respect for the complexities of both law and 
morality. And yet he avoids the opposite temp- 
tation to multiply distinctions beyond necessi- 
ty. He rejects Bentham 's attempt to reduce all 
laws to coercive commands, but he finds an 
ample corrective in the distinction between 
"primary" and “secondary" rules (rules that 
restrict behaviour and that confer authority on 
officials, respectively). He rejects the utilita- 
rian attempt to reduce sill mbral factors to con- 
siderations, concerning the aggregate general 
welfare, as Well as the alternative attempt to 
construct a moral theory out of very limited 
rights; , he Is prepared to accept utility and 
rights as Independent principles. But Hartnev- 
er rejects the reductionist project out of hand; 
he always gives serious, careful consideration 
to the available arguments. The upshot is a 
paradigm of philosophical reasonableness. 

The engrossing essays in this worthwhile col- 
lection rahge widely, from an abstract, 
seemingly technical study on the possibility of 
."self-referring jaws" (which turns but to be of 
importance in the development of South Afri- 
can law). CO sensitive, sympathetic studies of 


Emrys Jones 

CHARLES NICHOLL 
A Cup of News: The li fe of Thomas Nashe 
342pp. Rou t ledge and Kegan Paul. £14.95. 
0710095171 

A book calling itself The Life of Thomas Nashe 
is unlikely to be quite what it says. Nashe him- 
self, the man as opposed to his writings, simply 
hasn't survived in sufficient documentary bulk 
to support a book-length biography, certainly 
not one as amply proportioned as this. In his 
classic edition of Nashe (1910), R. B. McKer- 
row supplied a biographical account which is 
still adequate on most matters, but it filled not 
much more than thirty pages, many of which 
even so were taken up with conjecture and 
quotation. No one can have spent longer con- 
templating Nashe than McKerrow, but for him 
a book on Nashe's life was not a feasible pro- 
ject. And so he began with a gloomy warning 
about the “paucity of material" and the 
“almost inevitably disappointing results" of 
any attempt to write a new life. As he went on 
to explain, the essential material was of three 
kinds: a few references to Nashe in official 
documents; a number of autobiographical 
statements in Nashe’s own works; and some 
statements about him, often of doubtful verac- 
ity, in the publications of his declared enemies 
Gabriel Harvey and Richard Lichfield. It 
might be possible to construct a narrative of 
sorts from these scraps, though one with many 
lacunae; what was out of the question was a 
convincingly fleshed-out literary portrait, a 
picture of the man in his daily environment of 
the kind we expect of most literary bio- 
graphies. But this could hardly be attempted 
for such an elusive iow-life Elizabethan as Tho- 
mas Nashe. 

In A Cup of News Charles Nicholl seems to 
have taken up McKerrow’ s words about “pauc- 
ity of materiar as a challenge to his ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. Despite all the obstacles, 
he decided to write not just a biographical 
essay but a 300-page life, and he has, on the 
whole , handsomely succeeded. A former jour- 
nalist himself, he brings to Nashe a strong sym- 
pathy for one who has often been called the 
first English journalist; he has done, more- 
over, a greet deal of scholarly preparation. 
The situation with regard to the facts of 
Nashe’s doings and whereabouts has changed 
in numerous small ways since McKerrow and 
Nicholl makes full use of later scholarship to 
correct or amplify McKerrow’s account. 
When , for instance, Nashe wrote the first draft 
of The Terrors of the Night , he remarked that 
he was “in the Countrey some threescore myle 
off from London". Exactly where this was, was 
unknown to McKerrow. Using the work of 
C. G. Harlow, Nicholl fills out the picture by 
showing that Nashe was very probably staying 
at the country house of the antiquarian Robert 
Cotton at Conington in Huntingdonshire. 
Nicholl goes on to describe not only Cotton 
himself but his damp, depressing house and the 
marshy i insalubrious landscape outside 
Nashe's window. Circumstantiality of this kind 
is what Nashe’s biographer is often without, 
.and Nicholl makes the most of what there is. 
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feast of Dogs & Cats, or Habcrdine and ponre lohn 
at the most”. He is casually at home with nautical 
terms: “haling of bolings yare”; “spreading their 
drabled sailes in the full clue abroad"; “from the 
oreloope into the hold"; “a round sticke fastned in 
the lacklings for skippers the better to climbe by". 
The germs of all this arc here in Lowestoft. 

And so on. Nicholl expands McKerrow by 
assembling a collage of phrases from Christ’s 
Tears over Jerusalem and Lenten Stuff so as to 
throw light not just on Nashe’s presumed child- 
hood experiences but, more conjecturally, on 
his consciousness throughout life. Nicholl says, 
for instance, that Nashe is “moved” by the 
fishermen's struggles. Strictly speaking, 
however, this is Nicholi’s inference from 
Nashe's exuberant rhetoric: he may have been 
not moved at all but merely agreeably stimu- 
lated by a congenial theme. Unwarranted in- 
ferences of this kind are liberally strewn 
throughout the book. They make for liveliness 
- and the book is at all times easy to read - but 
they don't necessarily make for the truth about 
Nashe. 

The course traced by Nashe during his thirty- 
three years divides into three obvious stages: 
childhood in Suffolk and Norfolk, the student 
years at Cambridge and the final ten years in 
the Elizabethan Grub Street where he strug- 
gles to keep afloat before finally sinking with- 
out trace. Nicholl negotiates each stage 
through a series of set pieces, either on the 
places where Nashe lived or stayed or on the 
persons with whom he came into contact. 
When there is nothing to tell of Nashe - one 
chapter is called “A Silence” - the background 
becomes foreground, and the “milieu” takes 
over perforce the space that should be occu- 
pied by the central figure. There are sketches 
of literary associates like Greene, Lyly and 
Marlowe (all of whom look interestingly differ- 
ent from usual, viewed as they are here from 
Nashe’s angle), of enemies like the Harvey 
brothers and of benefactors who briefly pro- 
tected Nashe and gave him hospitality, as 
Whitgift and Bancroft did at Croydon, or as Sir 
George Carey did at Carisbrooke on the Isle of 
Wight. These sketches are very competently 
done and make the reader feel he is going on a 
densely circumstanced conducted tour through 
the 1590s. We push our way through a crowd of 
hack writers, printers. Recusants, university 
dons, court hangers-on, spies and informers. 
The book’s feeling for the period - and particu- 
larly for the London of the 1590s- is strong and 
accurate. . 

On literary matters, however, Nicholl can be 
oddly uncertain. He is vague and second-hand 
on Marlowe and falls back on journalese (“The 
poetry is extraordinary ... and must have 
made an immediate impact on all who read it’’) 
or on phrases taken from A. L. Rowse which 
are scarcely worth borrowing _ {Tamburlalne 
has “barbaric splendour" and Hero and Lean- 
der “enamelled perfection"). Usually sharp 
and knowing, Nicholl becomes strangely help- 
less when confronted with actual works of liter- 
ature. And although he can rebuke other 
scholars for overstepping the bounds of the 
evidence, he himself does so quite unabashedly 
when it suits him - as when he proposes that the 
unnamed “Gentleman” who mediated be- 
tween Nashe and Gabriel Harvey was actually 
none other than Shakespeare. There Is no evi- 
dence whatever to connect Shakespeare with 
' this episode j and in any case.lt seems unlikely 

• that in 1593 Shakespeare would .have been re- 
ferred to as a “Gentleman" 1 a term which de- ; . 
noted a.sociAl rank distinctly higher than that 
of a “player". On Nashe’s medical history too 
Nicholl pronounces with a rash over-ponfid- . 
ence. At the timfe -of writing Christ’s Tears , 

■ "Nicholl tells us, Nashe was going through an 
. ■. acute personal crisis: ;“What one Is witnessing . 

• ... is an actual nervous breakdown . . .-some 
real and harrowing crack-up": This may or may 
npt be so; there’s simply not enough to gb on. ' 
But an incautious 'reader of this book might 

) .well tqke it that Nashe’s <, breaicdown” is now 
an established fact. It is npt by any means 
established, and Nicholl might have made 
. - clearer the purely conjectural nature: of hjs 
comment. . 

<• Conjecture rutis riot. Jn ttie chapter called 
“Master Moth". This 1 discussion of ' Love's 
'■ Labour’s Lost joins those others 1 which hay© 
offered to elucidate the allegedly “topical” tex- 
tore of Shakespeare’s comedy. Nicholl here 
f gives .a .quite mWeading account of current . 
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Shakespearian scholarship on the play He 
claims to know not only the play's date but 
even for whom it was first performed: “It j< 
almost certain that Shakespeare put on Loves 
Labors Lost for Southampton and his guests 
during the Christmas festivities of 1593-4" 
But as Alfred Harbage said in the Pelican 
Shakespeare: "the majority of present-day 
scholars believe that Love’s Labour's LosiwL 
originally written about 1594-5” -though Har- 
bage favoured an earlier date in 1588-9. More 
recent editors (Riverside, New Penguin) pro- 
pose “about 1595". Whatever the truth about 
the date - and some of his theories depend on it 
- Nicholl should not pretend that there Is m 
problem. But his chief argument concerns 
Nashe, in which he follows Dover Wilson: for 
Nicholl ns for Wilson “the character of Moth is 
an unmistakable portrait" of Nashe. Unmis- 
takable it is certainly not. In 1953 (to allow 
Nicholl his dating for the moment), Nashe was 
a man of twenty-six, tough-minded, aggres- 
sive, nervy if not neurotic (according to 
Nicholi's reading), with an unsurpassed gift for 
vituperation and the deployment of “low" Im- 
agery. Moth, on the other hand, is a pertly 
clever little page, in the tradition of Lyly's 
court comedies, who is addressed in his finl 
scene as “dear imp”, “my tender juvenai", 
“thou pretty, because little", “sweet my child", 
“well-educated infant” and so on. Nashe may 
have seemed young for his years and have had 
only a scanty beard, and the word u nash” or 
“nesh" may have meant “tender”, “soft" etc. 
But these and other such “facts” still don’t add 
up to good reasons for identifying the child 
Moth with the man Nashe. In any case I don't 
believe that Shakespeare portrayed his con- 
temporaries in the simple and naive way 
Nicholl proposes. Certainly Shakespeare mutt 
have been much struck by Nashe's highly orig- 
inal vision and diction and was probably influ- 
enced by both; in his most elaborate speech 
Moth himself uses what sounds very like a 
Nashean idiom. But it is a mistake to convert 
these literary facts into an excuse for identifica- 
tion games of the kind played by Dover Wilson 
and others; it confuses the really Important 
issue, which is that in the mid-1590s Nashe was 
becoming a literary force to be reckoned with. . 

The scale of this biography is itself a tribute 
to the increased critical esteem in which Nashe 
is now held. He is no longer confined to those 
academic readers with access to McKerrow^, 
library edition; easily available in paperback, 
he is now read more widely than ever, before- 
and not just as a quarry for social historians but 
as an imaginative writer of intense penonal 
flavour. Not one of his works, taken stogl/i 
may be an accepted classic, but his way of 
writing, his pouncing, wiredrawn, improvisa- 
tory eloquence, amounts to a classic : sty*? 
Nashe was in advance of his age: a media-man 
before the media had been set up (does, any • 
writer before him use the phrase 
town"?), he could never find the form wch 
suited him, so that all his “pamphlets" 
loose baggy monsters made to accommodate 
whatever It was that he happened to want » 
say. Texture not structure, process not pro- 
duct, the moment’s immediacy not tbe-joog': 
term aim, are what matters - the phrase* tW“ 
odd sentence, the description of place or i*j' 
son, the excited worked-up set piece like On- 
wolfe’s execution in The Unfortunate Troveher 
or the Hero and Leander pastiche in Unit 1 * 
Stuff . 'Hiis means that he is best dipped . 

read in extracts; hypnotic in short passage; **/• 
is tedious to read at length, In fact ihe J 30 )™*: ; 
ness which was noted by his contemporanes^ 
an essential quality of hia literary! . 

and finally dictates opr sense of 
as a writer. After a long inunenribn 
the reader wearies of the pdtpftoal pbgjrj 
making, the dieekyurchin started , the 
erotis violence, and, hungers for 


form , control .meaning, that reai compl®$j£ ; « jp4 
posture which Is also compatible with slmp^ ' .|£ 
ity. Compared with, say, Thomas ;If. : .. jp^ 
perhaps the deepest mind in sixteenth-®* ^ 

England, Nashe can' seem no more thans*g ; g 

sibility, though a brilliant . and rich ' 4. 

one. If, not precisely Shakespeare’s : • 4 , 

the way Mr Nicholl wants iis to j.fH 

literary (erms Nashe clearly, did fe 

kind ofphild - a University Wit wh°» Sfo 

moved on frqrh ; the university; neveL^ .,. : , r * 
emerged from his inteU^tV^ ^^^f:. 
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The nicotine pushers 


Paul Smith 

PETER TAYLOR 

Smoke Ring: The politics of tobacco 
329pp. Bodley Head. £9.95. 

0370305132 

“Nothing has been so noticeable in the letters 
from the front os the insistent requests for 
tobacco and cigarettes", wrote The Times of 
November 4, 1914. You can still find the brass 
boxes in which Princess Mary’s Sailors' and 
Soldiers’ Christmas fund despatched emer- 
gency supplies of the weed to every man on 
active service. Apparently there were special 
gifts for non-smokers, but those were clearly 
for an eccentric minority. The defence of the 
British Empire needed nicotine. Yet, if Peter 
Taylor is right, smoking accounts for far more 
of the global casualty list in this century than 
war. It’s the Marlboro cowboy who guns you 
down, even if the Coll carries a filter and the 
bullets are low tar. There is little dispute about 
the evidence Unking smoking with cancer and 
with heart and respiratory diseases. The tobac- 
co industry’s polemical parry -that the precise 
mechanism by which cigarettes cause disease 
has never been demonstrated -is an attempt to 
impose an Impossible standard of proof that 
even its own scientists hardly see as relevant. 


So why do people smoke themselves to death, 
and why don't governments stop them? 

It is because, Taylor argues, the “Smoke 
Ring" of consumer addiction, economic in- 
terest and political influence has so far been 
strong enough to ensure that we carry on to the 
last gasp. Pharmacological research finds 
smoking “an exceptionally fast and efficient 
way of getting a drug into the body". Massive 
advertising represents it as a socially advan- 
tageous practice, and sponsorship links it with 
sport for the people and art for the dlite. 
Cigarettes are almost the ideal commercial 
product: cheap to make, they are also “addic- 
tive and recession prooP’. In a number of 
states, tobacco is an important, even a vital, 
cash crop, providing employment, income, 
and foreign exchange, blessed for the develop- 
ing countries by the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the World Bank. Govern- 
ments have come to rely on the revenue from 
smoking, which typically far exceeds the ascer- 
tainable social costs. A British civil service 
study concluded that saving lives by reducing 
smoking meant a net loss to the Department of 
Health and Social Security, because of the in- 
crease in the retired population. 

Tile problem is thus that a recognized 
menace is at the same time a vast “legitimate" 
economic interest and - in a strictly cash sense 
- public good. Politicians hesitate to tackle it, 


The medical machine 


J. F. Watkins 

LEWIS THOMAS 

The Youngest Science: Notes of a medicine- 
watcher 

276pp. Oxford University Press. £12.50. 
0192177354 

This book, one of a series sponsored by the 
Sloan Foundation in which distinguished scien- 
tists dfscuss their work for the general reader, 
is modestly subtitled “Notes of a Medicine- 
Watcher". The medicine-watcher in question is ■ 
no less a personage than the Chancellor of the 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, a member of 
the National Academy 1 of Sciences who has 
fought many a famous campaign on the battle- 
fields of medical research and of medical and 
academic administration from Guam to New 
York and Yale. "Notes" is the wrong word to 
describe this collection of twenty-two brilliant 
autobiographical essays, each of which is con- 
cerned with some stage of Lewis Thomas’s 
march from his childhood as the son of a gen- 
eral practitioner in Flushing, New York, to the 
eminence he now enjoys. 

The picture of Thomas’s father's life as an 
impecunious small-town doctor recalls not 
only a pattern of life which has gone for ever 
but also the honesty, decency, and sympathy 
which, his son argues, have largely disappeared 
with it. Thomas points out that the hospital 
patient feels like '‘a working part of an im- 
mense, automated apparatus", and regrets 
that the “close-up, reassuring, warm touch of 
the physician” is disappearing from the prac- 
tice of medicine. But then again, was it ever, 
there? Whs Moti&re’s opinion of doctors mor© 
accurate? While it may be debated whether 
cOld-heartedness results from increased rtiedl- 
cal efficiency or Is a characteristic bf society as a 
whole, there; does seem to be a causal connec- 
tion between' medical efficiency and bureau* 
cratic inefficiency, probably because the 
increased cost of medical practice produces 
a larger administrative apparatus to count the 
money. The appalling inefficiency of : the 
National Health Service bureaucracy arises 
largely from the fact that everyone in it is reluc- 
tant to fake decisions. Thomas's account of the 
awful problems at the great New York hospi- 
tal, Bellevue, where he was Chairman of Medi- 
cine, cpuld be repeated for almost any hospital 
irt the National Health Service. The annual 
budget from New York City for Bellevue was 
more thnn sufficient for its needs, but every 
rfequpst for even mtnoi* expenditures bad to be 
‘‘threaded through anonymous bureaucrats”.' 
Thomas’s heroic campaign to remedy this 
ended lp failure. . : < 

. j His chapter 'on the governance of a univer- 
should te.te'ad.by. bvery yice r CbajK£lito- 

Medical School peprt. Modern uhiversi-: 


ties generate their own cancerous bureaucratic 
growths and ambitious administrators must 
constantly be tempted to use them to stamp 
their own personalities on the institutions over 
which they preside. Such busy men should pin 
this sentence of Thomas's on their office walls: 
“The function of the administration is solely to 
see that the funds are adequate for the uni- 
versity's purposes and not overspent, that the 
air is right, that the grounds are tidy - and then 
to stay out of its way." 

ThomBS provides a clear, comprehensible 
account of exactly how medical research is car- 
ried on, especially In his own field of ex- 
perimental pathology. He gives several exam- 
ples of the way in which notable scientific re- 
sults may arise from unscientific origins. The 
extraordinary story of the Tracking Mice, for 
example, which may have strange implications 
for transplantation and even for the under- 
standing of human relationships, started with a 
“mild biological joke” which Thomas made in 
an address to an Immunology Congress. These 
mice were trained by Thomas and his col- 
leagues to distinguish between the smells of 
two other mice, one genetically identical with 
the tracker, the other differing only at the gene 
locus controlling graft rejection. Mating pref- 
erence in mice also seems to involve this abil- 
ity to recognize individuals by their smell. Hu- 
man beings, too, have marker smells, to judge 
from the ability of tracker dogs to distinguish 
one individual’s smell from another. The ques- 
tion arises whether we recognize each other by 
smell, possibly at an uhconscious level. Tho- 
mas hopes not, “social life being complicated 
enough as it is”. 

The Youngest, Science should appeal to a 
wide 'readership, not only ds the best ■ account 
available of the present state of medicine, but 
also for the picture it gives of a remarkable and 
interesting member of the profession. 

Whitman wrote of "the grandeur and ex- 
qilisiteness Of old age". Most elderly people, 
suggest B. F. Skinner and M. E. Vaughan in 
Enjoy Old Age: A Program of Self- Manage- 
ment (157pp. .Hutchinson. £6,95. 0 09 
156110), will at some time have wondered what 
he was talking about. Failing senses rarely 
admit “grandeur"; more likely the old will be 
seen as “selfish,' stingy, crotchety and many 
other uiipleainnt things”. The two authors 
have set Out tb write a book for elderly readers 
about faring up to old age which, while It doei 
not deny the natural disadvantages. Insists that 
they need not be shameful. A brief glossary for 
those unfamiliar with Skinner’s behavioural 
terminology (though it is employed lightly) Is 
provided, and the advice administered js 
freqtienoy practical; "Remehiber that the, 

!•' mqggetija? jhe advapt%.;'give;ip'ti : yo\iwanl. 
to live to' be mugged toipther day.”.; 


and when they do cAn expect to encounter well 
financed and orchestrated opposition. Taylor 
describes the difficulties experienced by both 
Labour and Conservative ministers in Britain 
and by members of the Carter and Reagan 
administrations in the United States in trying 
to tighten control of the advertising and prom- 
otion that form the softening-up barrage of the 
tobacco industry's assault on the consumer, 
especially perhaps the “young starter”. To the 
extent that the industry has succeeded in its 
tactic of shifting the argument over regulation 
from grounds of health to those of freedom, it 
has been an automatic beneficiary, as well as a 
keen helper, of the advent of governments in 
Britain and the USA pledged to reduce state 
interference. “I can guarantee'', candidate 
Reagan told North Carolina tobacco farmers, 
“that my own Cabinet members will be far too 
busy with substantive matters to waste their 
time proselytising against the dangers of 
cigarette smoking". 

Taylor is well stocked with facts, and his 
presentation, if partisan, avoids shrillness and 
intolerance. This is good investigative-cum- 
crusading journalism, with only the occasional 
flicker of unfairness or of slackness in docu- 
mentation (why quote Arthur Schle&ingcr's A 
Thousand Days sccond-hmul from an “uti- 
sourced" article, when it is easy to consult the 
original?). Yet Taylor's conclusions ns to how 
the “Smoke Ring" might be broken do not get 
us very far. He believes it is up to governments 
to lead the way by attacking cigarette advertis- 
ing and promotion, perhaps on the Finnish 
model, and seems to npprove of an Australian 
organization know as BUGA UP whose mem- 
bers deface cigarette advertisements with aero- 
sol sprays (one hopes they don't inhale). What 
he does not address is the problem of how the 
political and economic obstacles are to be sur- 


mounted and of how the peculiar psychological 
mechanism and the specific ethical viewpoint 
which allow acquiescence in a death-dealing 
enterprise can he overcome. 

It is the capacity on the part of people who 
are not criminals or lunatics at the same time to 
know what smoking does nnd to promote or 
pursue or condone it that makes the “Smoke 
Ring" possible and forms the most troubling 
feature of Taylor's evidence. When Brown & 
Williamson, planning a new image for their 
high-tar "Viceroy” cigarette, were faced with 
research indicating that smokers often realized 
that their behnviour was “illogical, irrational 
and stupid”, their objective became to elimin- 
ate the misgivings. “The marketing efforts 
must cope with consumers' attitudes about 
smoking and health, either providing them a 
rationale for smoking a full flavour VICEROY 
or providing a means of repressing their con- 
cerns about smoking a full flavour VICE- 
ROY." Yet those who tirelessly engage for 
profit in the business of persuading people to 
hurt themselves arc not monsters. The execu- 
tives of Philip Murris probably believe thut 
“Good corporate citizenship Is not nn after- 
thought but nn active concern in everything wc 
do". H Taylor had been able to explain how 
they believe it. he might have been better 
placed to suggest how both they and the rest of 
society could be weaned front the vice. The 
corporate drug pusher's defence lies in the 
assertion of the liberty of the individual to 
choose to risk doing himself harm, a principle 
which will cover anything from heroin to hang- 
gliding. How far and in which cases a "free 
society" should accept that principle is a 
genuine moral question which Taylor barely 
examines. The fact that it is sometimes cynic- 
ally exploited does not deprive it of importance 
or make its resolution obvious. 


Percy Hoskins 

TWO MENWERE 
ACQUITTED 

The Traa and Acquittal 
ofi John Bodkin Adams 

"This fascinating and instructive tal^ is told by Mr Hoskins deazty, 
excitingly and simply, as he told all his cramnal tales throughout his 
career." Bernard bavin, Observer 

"The full story behind the sensational Old Bailey trial of Dr John Bodkin 
Adams has been revealed for the first time." 

Albert Jacobs, Sunday Mirror 

"(This) tense, racy, convincingly forceful account of the case, which is 
published only now after the deaths last year of both Adams and his 
chief police accuser, who may have lied." 

Graham Lord, Sunday Express 

"The riveting book Hoskins has now written on the casa” 

Peter Grosvenor, Daily Express 

£9.95 


PARADISE FOR HIRE 

"A literate first novel which asks for consideration." 1 * 

Isabel Quigly, Financial Times 

1 ‘Harold's adventures in Thailand give. VAntle scope to develop his . . . 
talent for travel writing •. . . Paradise for Hire is ah exotic romp," 

John Mellom, Listener 

"This, Wintle’s astonishingly assured first novel, is an honest expression 
of masculine desire, something about which every woman needs to 
know" : \ Lucy Hughes-Hallett, Options Magazine 

’Tfoery bage of this extremely well written first novel testifies to the 
; emergence of a highly gifted writer. Justin Wintle, keenly aware of the 
shadowy parts Of a human nature, writes with precision, ease and a 
genuinely wry humour." Neasa Maperlean, Books and Bookmen 

j . £8.95 
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Judith Chernaik 

ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Tagebiicher, Band HI: 

Haushaltbilcher, 1837-1856 

Volume 1 , 1 837-1847; Volume 2, 1847-1856 

Edited by Gerd Nnuhaus 

956pp. Leipzig: VEB Deutscher VerlagfOr 

Musik. DDR45Mtheset. 

For most of his adult years, Schumann kept a 
meticulous record of his daily life, an exercise 
in prose autobiography which runs parallel to 
the extravagant and fanciful self-portraiture of 
his music. The first volume of his youthful 
Tagebiicher, 1827-38 (published in 1971) in- 
cluded journals of his student travels, quota- 
tions from favourite authors (with a heavy dose 
of Jean Paul), Robert's own reflections on life 
and art, his literary Hnd musical projects, and 
whimsical accounts of student life in Heidel- 
berg and Leipzig: friendships, love affairs, 
drinking bouts and the resulting Katzenjam- 
mer. The early Leipzig diaries take Schumann 
through the first meetings with Friedrich 
Wieck and his gifted nine-year-old daughter 
Clara, the creation of the Davidsbund, the 
founding of the Neue ZeUschrififtir Musik, and 
the writing of Papillons, Car naval, the Etudes 
Symphoidques, and the three piano sonatas. 

Now we have two volumes of Haushali- 
bdeher, far more sober in content than the 
self-consciously literary Tagebiicher, and 
different in purpose. Apart from the first note- 
book, begun in L837 possibly in order to con- 
vince himself and Wieck of his financial sobrie- 
ty, these cover the years of Schumann’s mar- 
ried life, and are primarily a record of income 
and expenses, mainly the- latter, with notes of / 
visits made and received, the inception and 
progress of musical compositions, Clara’s preg- 
nancies, the birth of each child (in fourteen 
years there were eight children, one of whom 
died in infancy, and at least two miscarriages, 
greeted in the later years with manifest relief 
by Clara). There are regular notes on Robert's 
- health, on Clara’s health (one entry reads: 
“Hypochondrie zweier Ehegatten”), country 
walks, birthday celebrations and, from 1846 
1 on, a record of sexual intimacy. A marginal 
semiquaver signifies intercourse two or three 
times a week, with a month’s grate after each 
, of Clam’s confinements, up until two weeks 
before Schumann’s attempted suicide in 
February 1854. . , 

. The Haushaltbilcher are Volume Three of 
the collected diaries; Volume Two, including 
tixa Ehetage&Hcher kept jointly by husband and 
wife for the first four years of their m arrjage, is 
' to be published in 1986. Some of this material 
lias been published before, in part lal or inaccu- 
rate versions, .and in works long out of print. 
But when the edition is complete , it will .pro- 
vide for the first time comprehensive docu- 
mentation of a life which is supremely interest-, 
ing for nineteenth-century Romanticism/ 

Like the Tagebiicher, the HaushaltbUcher 
have been scrupulously edited and annotated, 
with a foil descriptive glossary of persons and 
places. The annotation inspires confidence 
that no scrap of published or unpublished evi- 
. dence bearing on Schumann's life and work has 
been left unexamined, from reminiscences of 
. : : (ritjnds and Colleagucsto details of.Gla^q’s con? 

v Yet „ iti^tably , , ^ysterie? 
y. yerrtam unsolved for i nitaticij whether the 
,-i " Ch ijster w fro Worked fo r ihe Schumanns for 
/'jlte first two jparp of. their marriage (receiving 
v extremely generous firtal .wages on herdepart- 
uro) might have been the same Christel, 
'/ phyidsbund ntinte: “Charitas", from- whom 
Schumann appear* to haVecontracted syphilis 
ten years- earlier, according to;his 1831 “Leip- 
zig LebensHuch“, and who seems to have bqbfr 
a . servant ; in Wieck’S house while Robert was 
his' favourite lodger, and pupil.' 

■ : Although Schumann’s rejatidnswith a Wide 
circle- of fellow ? musicians have- been- well 
documented, the .brief diary .entries qhed. new 
light on particular friendships. There are.doily; 
visits to Liszt when he comes to Leipzig on 
tour; his playing is “heavenly'*; but he sulks in 
bed the next dqy, "verdriessllch’’. Mendels- 
sohn Is a dally companion, and fellow billiards 
player, but Robert’s reverence for hiip Is. tem- 
pered always by self-doubt, so that it is a joy to 
note Mendelssohn’s "sehr freundliche Worte”- 

* < » 4 Jie 4 a . ‘ ♦ % T 


after one of Clara’s concerts. The Dresden 
diaries, 1845-50, suggest that Schumann had 
closer relations with Wagner than had been 
assumed; although Schumann did not join 
Wagner on the barricades during the May 1849 
revolution (lie fled for safety to a friend's coun- 
try estate), he interwove a few bars of the 
“Marseillaise” in the last of his four “barricade 
marches’’, finished “with great joy” on June 
15. 

As a record of his working life, the diaries 
mark a change from the years before his mar- 
riage, when creative impulses seemed to flow 
almost faster than he could set them down in 
the forms he plainly found most congenial, 
song and “fantasy”. In October 1840, a month 
after his marriage, he began work on a sym- 
phony in C minor, abandoned and never pub- 
lished; work on the “Spring” Symphony began 
in January, and by the end of the year he had 
completed two symphonies and the Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale for orchestra. Next he 
turned to chamber music, beginning with a 
study of Mozart and Haydn quartets. He wrote 
the three Opus 41 quartets in six weeks during 
the summer, composed the greatest of the 
chamber works, the Quintet for Piano and 
Strings, in two weeks during the following 
October, then plunged immediately into the 
composition of the Piano Quartet, finishing it a 
month later. But he paid heavily for such inten- 
sive creative activity, his exhaustion verging 
often on complete collapse. 

On his thirty-ninth birthday he summed up 
his life: “Die gute Kl.fara] u. m.[eine] Melan- 
cholic”. Work was the great resource, and 
Clara an unfailing source of strength - but the 


diaries make it dear that married life was u 
■ sustained struggle both for Robert and Clara 
against his chronic depression, which trans- 
formed a youth of charm and high spirits, 
cheerfully assuming the character of the 
dreamy Eusebius or the passionate Florcstan, 
girded for battle against the Philistines, into 
the sad, portly gentleman who sat in the cafe at 
a little table apart from his fellows, abstracted 
and remote, his mouth pursed ns if he was 
whistling. The signs were present less than six 
months after his marriage: a bout of illness 
followed by depression, exhaustion, irritability 
with Clara, inability to work, n longing for 
drink, a perpetual morbid tension. (February 
22, 1841: “Ueberhfaujpt eine ewige krank- 
hafte Spannung in mir'\) In March 1846, a 
week of unusually severe illness includes the 
ominous symptom of tinnitus ("merkwflrdige 
Verstimmung desGehtirorgans”), which along 
with severe headache, muscular spasms and 
general debility marked the onset of tertiary 
syphilis, attacking his nervous system and cul- 
minating eight years later in general paralysis 
of the insane. 

Most moving is the instinctive retrenchment 
that accompanied his sense of failing powers in 
the troubled DUsseldorf years, when he put his 
works in order, gathering together his critical 
writings, arranging piano reductions of the 
symphonies, writing piano accompaniments to 
Bach’s works for solo violin and cello, compil- 
ing a “Dichtergarten” of allusions to music in 
the works of Shakespeare, Goethe, Jean Paul 
and Greek and Latin classics. There were ori- 
ginal compositions too, but these, like the 
Violin Concerto-which Clara and Joachim de- 


In the elevated manner 


Stephen Daw 

MALCOLM BOYD 
Bach 

i 29 Qpp . Dent.nd. 50 . . ' 

0460044664 

Malcolm Boyd’s Bach replaces the earlier Mas- 
ter Musicians volume by Eva Mary and Sydney 
Grew- (1947). That earlier book still reads as a 
labour of love; it conveys both the deep respect 
for Bach as a composer of Christian witness 
and the reassuring impression of a modest and 
bourgeois existence that may now be Seen to be 
. typical of the first half of the twentieth century. 
Irt discussing the music, Grew and Grew may 
L have used father flowery prose, but their 
ql»ervations were sometimes revealing: of the 
six-part Rkercar from the Musical Offering, 
they wrote, “it is living music, pure and tender 
. of spirit, easy and natural of style, so that it 
! sings a perpetual song, and of an emotion 
! transcendent^ serene”. However, Dr Boyd 
has the* advantage over them t>f a whole new 
apparatus of post-war Bach scholarship at his 
elbow - arid this gives him the opportunity to 
write with, far greater authority regarding the 
development of Bach’s style (or styles) chrono- 
logically,-' the situation of his music within a 
more familiar musical-historical context, arid 
even the justification/ of the lack of it, for 
drawing conclusions regarding Bach’s charac- 
"'"tjtei his approach to his work ed his, com pq^. . 

! friontechniques. A great deal hias happened in 
thirty years, undone ofBoyd’s most important 
achievements is that he has absorbed so much 
iptcmatibnal Scholarship., without losing a 
sense of proportion and of the value; bf It a IK 

k ■' One area of Bach's music which has,recently 
, becom6^the subject of dkpute is the;structdre 
! of the! whole of the. Musical Offering and its 
significa nce ; after giving a neqt summary of the . 
; evidence (in tho original edition and Wher eon? 

;■ temporary eyiderice), Bbyd presents 1 confliot- 
' ( Ing vieVra regarding tfie arrangement and the 

* \ significance, of the work from Sbitta. pflrffel, 

:■ pans. Ti DaVjdi .Chruloph Wpfif and tyjnsrila 
Kirkend^eajid'concludes; vrisdy [“Theories, 

; . like men, should not.h^ 

evidence alone", He tfieh reminds his readers 
of the , value of re-apprdacliirig the music frdm 

* - the Viewpoint which a practising musician 
... might have held upon pur^hqsirig the w.Qfk tn 

the jate 1740s, arid makes' a itiumbe'r'of Sigrtifi- 
- ’bant points which had passed* as it Ayere| un> 

7 -i.p 
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noticed in the heated debates (or should it be 
oratory?) of the last five years. 

This particular treatment is characteristic. 
The emphasis throughout is placed firmly on 
the music, with biographical and historical in- 
formation caust In what might aptly be described 
as a positive supporting role. Facts are clearly 
and tidily presented, and are studied in 
appropriate contexts; the music itself may be 
viewed against its local traditional background 
(much of the organ music gains from this kind 
of examination), or it may be treated to an 
analysis that is altogether more abstract and ■ 
descriptive (the positive accounts of the con- 
certos stand out in this category, with excellent 
musical quotations); whether the study is brief 
or extended, it is frequently the richer in that 
these two approaches have been combined, 
resulting In conclusions that cannot fail to 
stimulate and to delight the newcomer and the 
. connoisseur alike. 

It becomes clear from an early stage that 
Boyd respects Bach very much; reading be- 
tween the lines, we may gradually conclude 
that he loves the music too. However, the 
treatment is so very absorbing that it is only 
some way through the book that one begins to 
notice how little of his own character the au- 
thor has conveyed iq his study. There hove 
certainly been many, books which have, while 
describing and discussing music; become too 
•personal and even cloyingly. autobiographical, 
and Bach has not escaped this kind of treat- 
ment, even in recent years; but when one has 
leaimttQxbspectione’s .commentator, one fqels 
entitled to expect: a little more warmth, or 

maybe enthusiasm from him. 

. Because of this slight coolness (which might 
wpll be a resulf of compression, for not a sent- 
pnee seems to be wasted), when Boyd does 
■ opinions, these come as something of a 

^ is R u *l e , entitled to prefer the St 
Matthew passion to both th e StJohti Passion 
and (pdrhaps more Unusually) the B Minor 
1 ' W’, W by . nd means all Bad* lovers will 
; uW^sItalfrigly agree that it Is “Bach’s supreme 
achievement in church njiisfc?. T he Cantatas in 
8 h^ngfarless relevant to the 

• on the 

- « ^ ^ Ve h a d few expect a- 

• jorig qutlWe.hiqi, 
andnot'every one is u -masterpiece”. The first 

n ; °v, this- sentence; mirfit ’ equailv well tie 
■■ firaidf '(^vriri) pi tl)e 


chliid tn leave unpublished, aregestuiMA- 
out subMauce, the last flickcrings of t S 
which is half destroyed, function™ on S 
and memory. B 

Work on the ''Dichtergarten’' comamd r 
almost until the end. Even after the 
severe auditory liallucinations, expemej^i 
carefully noted: one Thaler for pcstM^ 
Grosschcn for mineral water, 14 Grosscbenb^ 
the copyist (the lust entry). There me fo!- 
notes on the course of his final Illness: “Ftb I 
11. Traurigc Nacht (Gchor- u. Kopfituy. 
Feb. 12. Nocli schlimmcr, nber auchwiafe, 
bar; Feb. 13. Wunderbarc Leiden; Feb, 15 
Leidcnszcit.-Dr. Hnscnklever. Feb. 16. - 
besser . The one bright spot in the last mash • 
before his collapse was the appearance qJ^', 
twenty- year-old Brahms. (“Sept. 30, 18511b 
Brahms a[us) Hamburg; Oct. 1st. Brahmin ■ 
Besuch [cin Genius|.") In March, wbenScb 
mann was removed to the asylum at Endeaki 
where he was to die two years later, Brtla 
moved in with Clara to support her In heron \ 
time of suffering. The entries for the luttio ■: 
years in the Haushaltbilcher are In Brato'i 
handwriting nnd Clara's. 

It is to be hoped that this admirable edria ' 
will be made available in English. Whufe » 
missing Volume Two is published, the cU 
lected diaries should constitute an invahalK ■ 
resource for students, and a corrective tor 
misguided attempts of family and early t»j; 
graphers to conceal the true dimension 
Schumann’s tragedy. For he must have hi; 
for years with the fear that the terrible 
portrayed so movingly in Manfred anfftv 
Scenes from Faust was his own. • ' * 


gained after some twenty years of stddjoli-; ; 
area of Bach’s music - that weak perfonaan '• 
may be common, but weak cantaUsaren;^ 
existent. • ■ . 

In a study of this length, a great dctlij* " 
have to be omitted, and it is remarkable liflf 
much is covered so very Well; making 
of the best-organized Mastey. . 

volumes to date. It is surprising that Boyd|*^ / 
fers not to mention Bach's sensitivity to**. . • 
textual differences between the - 

accounts of St John and St Matthew, and mfljp 
give much In the way of description of Jg; 1 
performance-circumstances of ntuch ofjft- 
music: for example, Leipzig’s twornrifl^fcf.;. 
ches are by English standards qokbhgfc'i;-' - 
unusually short - a common feature^ ! 
town churches in gonornl; we hnyertwwg.; 1 • 
their furnishings nnd galleries In ■ 

(including some good pictures of ibo 


Yours irrepressibly 


iaikirclie). However, these arequibbtow* 
the impressively thorough trefltmefit M 
music Ls given here. 

One excellent feature of the Master !*■ 
clans series - especially in Its ncwi 1*^^ 
mnl - has always been the practical iWturo? 
Indexes and appendices. Here, Boyo.^r 
vided us with a very dear dated # 
(although theye are not very - 

thoritative dales except for the 
useful calendar, n tidy personaliaanalFr 
ai and up-to-date select bibliography^ • 
fore these is a short "note oh nwngjj® 
useful not least because of its capwlj 
these ideas. Jinving been pursued .jW ^ 
vigour than discretion ... sometn 1 * 0 ^ ^ 
point of absurdity*’. Tlie fllustratiq!)s. Me rJJ 
and the colour in Ihe reprbditf^^ 
Haussmann portrait of Bach pn thediuirr^ 
is accurate. 


J. I. M. Stewart 

HENRY JAMES 

Letters: Volume Four, 1895-1916 
Edited by Leon Edel 

835pp. Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press. £25.50. 

0 674 38783 X 

There is much “twaddle of grariousness" in this 
final volume of selections from Henry James's 
letters. “The best letters”, he tells Charles 
Eliot Norton, “seem to me the most delightful 
of all written things - and those that are not the 
best the most negligible.” If he felt he had 
received a good letter, he overwhelmingly said 
so. “Your beautiful letter", lie writes to the 
self-assured and hedonistic Morton Fullerton, 
“deeply delights and moves me - being the 
most beautiful, I really think, f ever received 
from any man-pervaded as it is by an exquisite 
intelligence (ineffable luxury!) as well as by the 
penetrating cordial of affection." A letter from 
Grace Norton “is embalmed in a fragrance as 
of faint rose leaves in a faint blue jar . . . I can’t 
tell you the comfort nnd charm it is to be talk- 
ing with you even by this horrid machinery." 
The “horrid machinery" is the Remington 
typewriter being thumped by an amanuensis; 
there must be a score of places reproduced 
here in which Janies makes a to-do over the 
barbarous character of the instrument. 

Such fussing is part of the general excess of 
feeling - deliberately that, and intended not 
quite to be believed in - which is constantly in 
evidence. Edmund Gosse asks him to write 
3,000 words about Tolstoy; in declining the 
invitation James declares that it embarrasses 
and complicates his soul. He is sent a novel by 
an authoress who apparently believes it to be in 
his own manner; he “grovels in the dust” over 
his delayed acknowledgment of her “generous 
bounty". Odd valedictory locutions contribute 
to this effect of what he himself -calls his “too 
much manner and style". “I beg you to feel 
yourself clung to for ever by yours irrepress- 
ibly, Henry James" is an example. Even , his 
brother William gets, “Wfth much actuality of 
emotion, ever your Henry”, 

Allied to this is a minor oddity: the insistent 
mock-supercilious use of the word "little". 
“The good lit tie Thomas Hardy" is famous, but 
we arc not expected to react to it as we do to 
“good old little Mrs Davies" (who was 
apparently an unassuming neighbour at Rye). 


j Good books on great ^eatiVe 
very often of this kind pr leqgtb' ll ®'^^ 
to go Justice to great acWeyemep^ 


space without implying ^ 

little or trying to be loo thoroum^ 
result, losing any sense ofaigurticn^j 
ral balarice.Onp ^ could; hardly 
higher cpmpliment than to report W.* 
standing short study is c ? m P 1 ® t ^2SiV 
elevated subject. It has style, projr 
humility, and it is also like the ? 

that the initial impression that it.P-^i jiij 
thority remains wtieqorit: wLgjj 

probably the best, and without- 
the most constructive arid 


Jg$\ 


“The great little Alfred Austin" is a special 
case: “great" can only be a sarcasm, but Austin 
was literally “little" in the sense that one was 
unaware of his presence in a room until he 
emerged from behind a table. Kipling is “an 
embodied little talent”; he is "poor great little 
Rudyard” for whom James "prays tenderly”; 
at the same time he is accorded, in a letter 
addressed to him, unstinted and almost extra- 
vagant praise for Kim. All this is undeniably 
mannered, and much of it irritatingly whim- 
sical. But as we might expect, James becomes 
wholly serious - although he remains syntacti- 
cally elaborate - when he finds himself in a 
condition of deep emotional involvement with 
a correspondent. 

This brings us to Hendrik Andersen and 
Jpcelyn Persse. Leon Edel is convinced that 
here are two instances of what he calls 
homoerotic attachment. It is with Andersen 
that he is on the stronger ground. In a long 
series of letters to this indifferent young sculp- 
tor (whose treatment of James may be suc- 
cinctly characterized as self-interested and 
shoddy) there flows a percurrent imagery of 
clasping and hugging that does powerfully sug- 
gest physical obsession of a homosexual sort. 
Persse was a different type in a different situa- 
tion. He had no designs on James as likely to 
promote a career, and he contrived to be, or 
seem, only slightly and cheerfully puzzled as to 
why the distinguished old gentleman liked him 
so much and took the trouble to write the 
warmly affectionate letters he did. 

James more than once confesses to a corres- 
pondent what is now sufficiently obvious from 
the whole record: that with all his sociabilities 
and appearances of intimacy he remained a. 
very lonely man. To Grace Norton again (to 
whom be revealed himself with rather less diffi- 
culty than to others) he wrote from Rye in 
1902, “I thought long ago that I knew how to 
live alone, but f am learning better with each 
revolving month", and to Persse in the follow- 
ing year he wrote similarly of his “empty and 
lonely halls”. And here, 1 feel, Professor Edel 
takes too narrow a view of human need. U is 
* surely extravagant to assert, as he does in tps 
introduction, that James’s “stories , are Ailed 
with an intense wish to know what goes on in 
adult bedrooms". And It is unthinking to neg- 
lect the fact that a lonely bachelor may long for 
a son quite as much as for a bedfellow. • 

What some readers may chiefly seek in the 
letters is any light on James’s own work not 
already extracted from them by Edel in his 


magistral and voluminous biography - and 
more particularly on those stories or novels 
which have occasioned the greatest diversity of 
interpretation and critical appraisal. So what, 
say, of The Turn of the Screw? Edcl’s own 
mind is made up about it: from the first page of 
his introduction we learn that it is “a drama of 
two children entrusted to a paranoid gover- 
ness". James has a good deal to say about the 
story. It is “a very mechanical matter ... an 
inferior, a merely pictorial, subject and rather 
a shameless pot-boiler." "The young woman, 
the spooks, the style, the everything", can 
scarcely, he seems to judge, be too vigorously 
condemned. It is a “wanton little Tale"; 
“odious and hideous" and “foully ugly”. 


■Jf. 





Whether in all this lavish abjection there lies a 
disturbed sense of something lurking beneath 
what he calls in one place his “conscious inten- 
tion", I find It very difficult to decide. 

.A somewhat similar situation confronts us if 
we hunt around for fresh light on 77ie Sacred 
Fount , eminently a work - James tells his 
agent, James P. Pinker - “calculated to minis- 
ter to curiosity”: Mrs Humphry Ward seems to 
have been perplexed by it, and James, having 
assured her that it ‘'isn’t worth discussing", in 
fact discusses it in some detail. He calls it "a 
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Hitler, Germans, and 
the * ‘Jewish Question” 

SARAH GORDON • 

'•"•I know, of no other book that brlnas this 
material together so searchlngly and 
sensitively, and brings it down to s. per- 
sonal level as wbQ; One cannot read It 
Without being' deeply Impressed by the . 

author’s penetrating Judgment and • 

analytical ability." 

Petrir H. Merkl, author of The Making of 
a Stormtroophr 
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Carl Schmitt 

Theorist for the Reich = ■ ■ 
JOSEPH W k BENDERSKY 
A detadhed and balanced study of one 
of (he most controversial figures in 
recent German history bated on new 
archival documentation. Characterized 
by mirflt s'oholars nB a nlhllUl. e prophet : 
Of dictatorship, or an adherent of 
National Socialist Ideology, Schmitt was 
ep influential polltlolen and legal , 
theorist whose Interpretation, qf the 

Weimar CdnsituUcmproridadBmerg^lBy;. 

: government from 1930 to- J633. : ; 

$30.00 .. -i. vV.\ 
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Ernst Kaltenbrunner ; 

Ideological Soldier of 
, the Third Reich 
PfiTBRR. BLACK • ^ 

Of the twenty-one Na*j deleridnnte $V 
: the, Nuremberg trial, few Inspired more 
revulsion npd oontBmpt than the former 
jbktefof the ReJoh Main Office for •* .. 
. . Security. Thli study of Kalteabrunner'e 
life uses a vride re of previously ; 

' . un$xplolted metertelt to reveal how an 
; otherwise unremarkable men' become a' 
'• major war criminal. . . • 

■ *42,00 ’ ■ 


mere tormenting trifle" that he erred in draw- 
ing out to novel-length. His "hand-to-mouth 
economy" was responsible, condemning him 
"to put it through in order not to have wasted 
the lime already spent". "That feu d'esprit”, he 
tells Fullerton, “was a mere rnide-acddent", 
conceived as a short story and then lucklessly 
elaborated. (He feels the same, he owns to 
William Dean Howells, about The Spoils of 
Boynton and What Maisle Knew.) 

On the mature masterpieces there is not a 
great deal, and James's authentic estimate of 
what he has achieved is frequently invisible 
behind a screen of obdurate self-depreciation. 
He tells Edith Wharton that he is about to 
publish “a thing called The Wings of the Dove"\ 
Howells learns that it is “prettyish", “a ‘love- 
story* of a romantic tinge and touching and 
conciliatory tone"; Mrs Humphry Ward gets a 
detailed discussion to the same effect: “the 
subject is a poor one . . . the result of a base 
wish to do an amiable, a generally-pleasing 
love-story”; yet another authoress, Mrs Cad- 
wnladcr Jones, receives some remarks (which 
have a familiar ring) lamenting thnt “the centre 
. . . isn't in the middle, or the middle, rather, 
isn’t in the centre”. The Golden Bowl is de- 
scribed to Mrs Wharton as "the mast arduous 
and thankless task I ever set myself”; and Mrs 
Ward Is judged “heroic" in having managed to 
"plough through” (he novel - "which nothing 
could have induced me to do if I hadn't been its 
author". Only William James, whose un- 
favourable impression of the book appears to 
have been tactlessly and crassly expressed, 
rouses his brother to spirited expostulation, 
Henry declaring that he would sooner descend 
to a dishonoured grave than hove written the 
kind of stuff William has a fancy for. 

The Ambassadors, alone, is virtually un- 
touched by any note of disparagement. Violet 
Hunt, indeed, is thanked for a “graceful re- 
mark about the poor dear old Ambassadors*' , 
and Persse is asked “to try to like the poor old 
hero” . But to Howells the novel is described as 
"lovely - human, dramatic, international, ex- 
quisitely ‘pure’, exquisitely everything", and 
upon the Duchess of Sutherland James en- 
joins, in a manner altogether unusual with him, 
a slow, attentive and concentrated reading. 
Professor Edel has declared The Golden Bowl 
to be the crowning work of Henry James's 
career. But of .the major late novels 77ie 
Ambassadors is perhaps the uiost accessible, 
and James himself may in his heart have liked It 
Che best because of that. 
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Urban vistas 


Alec Clifton-Taylor 

DAVID W. LLOYD 

The Making of English Towns: A vista of 2000 
years 

290pp. Gollancz. £12.95. 

0575033371 

English towns originated in many different 
ways. The earliest, founded by the Romans, all 
started as garrison towns, although when the 
Roman occupation became more secure some 
of them evolved into larger and much more 
civilized centres. The Saxon burhs, instituted 
by Alfred to repel the Danish invaders, were 
also military in origin, as were those of the 
Danelaw; some of both sets occupied Roman 
sites. Other towns came into being in the first 
instance to provide for the needs of a great 
abbey, like Bury St Edmunds, or to serve a 
Norman castle, like Ludlow or the Yorkshire 
Richmond. Some, like Norwich, provided for 
both. But the large majority of our towns owe 
their existence to trade and industry. Markets 
have always been of prime importance for the 
sale of local produce, and when (he means of 
transport were primitive this wns never carried 
further than nccessnry. Among the fairs which 
achieved international celebrity and even lured 
merchants from the Continent, Bury St 
Edmunds might well have been included with 
the four here cited. Wool and the cloth trade 
accounted for many more towns, to be fol- 
lowed by the growth of innumerable other in- 
dustries: glass-making, salt production, coal- 
mining, iron and steel goods, and finally manu- 
facturing processes of every conceivable kind, 
almost all concentrated in towns. 

In this most interesting book, which also 
covers Wales, David W. Lloyd has provided a 
very well-rounded account. He is specially 
good on the social and economic side, which 
figures prominently throughout, and a recur- 
ring strength of the book is the relating of 
architectural to social changes. But many other 
facets of this big subject Eire also considered. 
Feudalism and the manorial system are clearly 
explained, as they affected towns, and so is the 
whole subject of burgage tenure, a special form 
of land holding confined to towns under which, 
to encourage urban activities, tenants were 
heed from feudal obligations. To this day some 
old towns, like Ludlow, abound in long narrow 
plots of land, intended originally to accommo- 
. date workshops and (a point not mentioned 
here) sometimes also kitchens, which, in order 
to reduce (with so much wood and thatch used 
in ;the construction) the ever-present risk of 
fire, were best erected a little apart from the 
■ main house. Today these long plots are often 
: gardens, with perhaps a garage dt the far end;' 
and a Very pleasant surprise they can be, since ■ 
the frontage betrays no hint of their existence.' 

There are also, throughout the book, f re-, 
quent references to building materials: a vital 
factor; certainly, in the appearance of towns. 
There are a few mistakes .herd;. Stamford’s 
limestone is not dark brown; Ashbourne's 
local stoiie is sandstone; Kentish' ragstone, 

, although riof without sandy ; patches/ is a ere-: . 
taceOus limestone, hot a’sandstone; there is 
no marble near Aberdeen, ‘arid presumably 
polished granite is what is meant; bricks in the 
Vale of York are more often dark brownish 
^thAnli^tyellow^rc^.Butl^allytbeiptrp- 
duettoh: 9 ^ building malejdatyis'^ bonus, 
j:-v^d.Veiy jrtiibh ; to the pojijt.; ‘ l W \! ' 1 1 ■ . 

; ' '. Special chapters or. sections ace devoted, in- 
’ tefajia, to (own. wills end gates, market places; 

; ; ' ports,' shire; town and market halls, the history 
Of' the publiclparks, inside resorts, Victorian 
piers; the crea t ion of qommu ters' suburbs,' (Sur- 
: biton i was the first)' after, the aefyept of: tfto' 
railways, pud finally the “model'* towns' and. 
garden cities. The ' long chapter oh: Yjdtoriati 
cities, and towps is specially well done., The 


Monastic clubland 


bibliography, a map of England and Wales 
marking most of the towns mentioned, and 
twenty-five old maps and plans, a great enrich- 
ment to the book. The plan of Letchworth 
dates from 1925; none of the others is later than 
1891. 

Lloyd refers several times to bay windows 
being “flat-fronted and diagonal sided"; an 
oddly cumbersome way of saying canted, or 
splayed. I fancy that he would be hard put to it 
to name "hundreds of ports" in medieval and 
Tudor England. Chawton, Jane Austen's vil- 
lage, is not “fifteen miles or so" from Gosport 
but, to be exact, twenty-nine. Clifton Suspen- 
sion Bridge was not "finished in the 1850s"; 
building was not resumed until 1861 nor com- 
pleted until three years later, so Brunei, sadly, 
never saw it. The Circus at Bath was originally 
named the King's Circus, never the Royal Cir- 
cus, as it is several times called here. Tewkes- 
bury is not "set in the angle between the con- 
verging rivers Avon and Severn": the builders 
knew better than to site it there, where it would 
have been exposed' to intermittent flooding. 
But these (and there are others) are no more 
than gnat-bites on a thoroughly strong and 
healthy body. David Lloyd has written one of 
the best books on English towns that I have 
read, and without exception the most compre- 
hensive. 


John H. Harvey 

COLIN PLATT 

The Abbeys and Priories of Medieval England 
270pp. Seeker and Warburg. £15.95 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0436375575 

The literature of monasticism in Western 
Christendom is enormous, and of it a large 
proportion has been written upon English 
monks and their houses. Besides the strictly 
historical importance of the phenomenon 
there are the tragedy of its end and the roman- 
tic as well as aesthetic attraction of its 
architectural remains. For the archaeologist 
the ruins have the special interest of forming a 
sealed deposit. The terminus of 1536-40 is 
superadded to a wealth of documentary 
sources, and our century has developed two 
new methods of research: controlled excava- 
tion and aerial photography. Within some fifty 
years the mass of fresh information, fragmen- 
tary in type and often obscurely published, has 
been daunting, and it was time for a thorough 
synthesis. 

This is provided in Colin Platt’s The Abbeys 
and Priories of Medieval England , which fol- 
lows the pattern of several of his earlier ex- 
plorations of the Middle Ages. Out of a multi- 
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BARRY HARRISON and BARB ARA HUTTON 
Vernacular Houses In North Yorkshire and 
V. Glevbland 

254pp. Edinburgh: John Donalds- £25'. 

'• 685976091 x/. : 

The study of traditional forms Of building has 
developed quickly in the last few decades, en- 
7 couraged by the need to record the rapid loss of 
; so' rhddy,:butfd}W^r: ^7S"fi'fa^ft^ing>-grovrth: 
qre> where ;d<^tcatdd en*uSja 5 t 8 j;^a 8 fiercely -: 
independent fieldworkera or •, organized .in > 
group projects; have, marked 6^t a field Tof: 
academifc study (n a bold empirical, enterprise .: 
guided more by the exchange of views jn their 
own Vernacular Architecture Grpup than by 
the external Imposition of guidelines and re- 
quirements. A large number of published stnij- ., 
ies have: examined particular aspects ingreht 
. detail, producing a, bewildering picture of. rer, . 

'■ : Li: ■ 'j ' j T-.i' 1. 


■ J although ttiete isrodm for twq vlcvvsabout that 
‘ ' "Victorian 'fairy palace under the intensely* 
brilliant architect . William Burges", which is 
• _ Lloyd’s estimate of Cardiff Castle.. I share his 
: : distaste for grid plans and his view that curva- 
ture in town planning, “a particularly British 
characteristic", always to be prtferred/ - 
■The book is very well illustrated; (he 155 
photographs, ajraost all specially taken by 


A reconstructed section through the choir and crypts of old St Paul's by Edmund Ferny, reproduced from The 
Building. of London from the Conquest to the Great Fire by John Schofield (J90pp. Colonnade 
j&oolal British Museum Publications. £12,95 1 0 7141 8053 X). 


dence and relating it to geographical zones in 
the study area. Medieval houses are few, the 
peasant houses being reconstructed from ex- 
cavations supplemented by building accounts, 
while surviving examples are “supra-vemacu- 
lar" and owe somewhat less to regional tradi- 
tions. Post-medieval houses of the "great re- 
. buildingl* (now; seen as a more complex and 
drawn-out process .than was pnee thought) 
occur in large numbers and a variety of plan- 
types, deriving from the Ionghbuse, with cattle 
' and humans living under the same roof, and 
fi-oW Stand ard^houscrtypes-^befng .developed 
elsewhere' In ’ Engl and. The chosen; examples 
are excellently Illustrated with photographs . 
apd drawings,. and special attention is paid to 
budding' materials, and Internal features, each 
' .accdrded separate chapters, as are the roof- 
struptures with .their usual complexities of 
..■form," .• v';'':--- • •' •" 

Of out standhigin terest is the final seciioii oh 
• "Aural Housing r Society", where the 
arcljltectural matenal of earlier chapters, iit 
'brought lnt{> play with thfe eyideiice'df wealth : 
. and economy ejerivtd fforp theHearthTax and 
a samp|fe qf probafe i rtyen tori es-.^Sub tie region- 
, al differences are hjide put, apparent in bpth 
: . records and buildjrig^Of (h.h. chaiiges .In farm- 
slzc ahd (h 6 nature, of rural ^oductiqnVTo '• 
. 'haVp a discussion of the effects of the export of 
butfef ahd sttwktags on the history of building ' 
i tyjjes is valdabld Ipdeed, and It exemplifies the 
wor|h of atteipprihg to’write a regional study 


plicity of facts derived from modem schoU I 
ship he has built a readable account of [ 
houses of monks anil nuns. Its declared aim i» 
middle way - (lie social context - between the 
study of inonasticLsm on the one hand and of ji, ! 
buildings on the other. As a factual statement i 
unbiased and clearly presented . the book could 
hardly be bettered. The numerous illustrations ; 
include typical plans (though no maps) and I 
many photographs; in spite of the hackneyed ' 
subject, many plates nre unfnmiliar, and evi- i 
dence great pnins in selection. The standard o( 
reproduction is above average and isacreditin 
BAS Printers. 

So far so good, but Professor Platt has done i 
much more than tell a plain and unvarnished 
tnle. No questions nre asked, nor answen / 
given, yet there is a pattern in what is left ; 
unsaid. Just as the outer view of a Gothic \ 
traceried window, an exercise in crystalline 
geometry, is matched by the internal form of its 
translucent glass, so there is a complementary / 
world corresponding to the factual story of the * 
English monastic houses. The changing epi- 
sodes of religious fashion through some fifteen 
generations throw off a series of harmonics. 

Fashion is set from above, and it is explicit 
from Platt’s narrative that the form taken by 
post-Conquest monasticism was dictated by j: 
King William’s founding of Battle Abbey. Not ■ . • 
merely a war memorial, nor an acquittance to [ 
clear him of personal guilt, the great found- t 
ation near Hastings was to be a guarantee of ‘ 
the spiritual welfare of his dynasty. In like ! 
manner his companions and followers founded i 
houses, each according to his means, to be • 
family insurance policies. The patronage, orice -- 
set up, continued as a perpetual inheritance. lo \: 
principle, then, all the new Norman founds- $ ' 
tions were to serve the same purpose, and j 
represented what their founders could - 
afford. Few could set up a major 
Benedictine abbey, endowed for perhaps 
a hundred choir monks, but many lesser j*. 
nobles could build a small priory or, later i 
house of a dozen Augustinian regular canons, ' . 
able also to carry out parochial duties, Dtf- £ 
ferentiation into various orders catered not * 
only for the variety of men's religions beliefe 
but for the depths of their pockets. Thefectbas i 
to be faced that, however sincere and however r 
saintly were the motives of the religious, Ibe £. 
services which any given house performed 6x 
its founders were governed by a cash larift j *. 

For the social historian, however, the partly • . 
religious function is pushed into second plat* . f : . , 
by the manifold practical aspects of the workof J 
the Orders. A substantial part of the discipline ^ 
of each, expressed in its Rule, consisted in lb* , • 
carrying out of material worldly functions^ 1 , 
Benedictines, and their reformed ofisho?J , ( -jL; 
such as the Cluniacs, were largely settled W .. jr. .' 
towns and cities, and practised hospital- |; 
Their guest-houses were among the best hot* f < 
of the time and, evon if In theory free, nonrtajfy ft. . 
operated at a profit. Tlie stricter orders, led by | 
the Cistercians, shunned the haunts of menln|t j . 
cultivated the land on a grand scale: agriw.' 1? 
ture, forestry, wool production, were bnhi&H 
by them to a high pitch measured in tertwP! . 
revenue. The waited 6lite of the Carthusiawi | 
revolting against the gregarious hugger-mo*' ; 
ger of the older orders, were distingui^K (, ** |, 
serious writers; aijd became adept ga^4c(lc rt, w, - 
each of his own walled plot. ■ . • ’ ' ‘ • 

Decline was due tb many factors: riotab|y,»* w :, 

. Platt. polnfa ^oiit, ^!to, natural cljmaticd^^ F. 
ation froth about 1250, Personal twg 01 *'.. EY 
directed to the individual rather than 


thatjisb^fflingto q|i but Reinitiated. Foifun- 
• ately/generpi s'utyeys.haye appeared: before • 
the , subject , became to6 complex to allow ' 
generaUiations, 1 and fornt the basis on which . 

■ tjegidfial Studies c'an proceed;. . • , - ■ • - , 

Tlie w,qrk qf the ^orih-Yfirks jiirt and'Cleye- 
Tand Vcrhacular fidildln^ Study GrqupoWta ’ 
decade h&s resolted in descriptions of nearly 
^00 bliildi ngs, which have here been made into ; 
an exeifiplqry regional- study, ‘-correlating 

: * L ilL..:,.:, '.a f 


ly, came in witji the friars soon after 
in the person of the Spanish St pqmmft 


doubtless represented the Christian answr. . : 
the challenge oflslam- Accentupted by Omcm' ., 
endorsement bf the doctripC; of PnrgBlOiL^ . . 
1274, this led tb the.mdliiplicatipn 
and soul-m^es,: Support^ for the ab^.; Jr : 
came relatively less arid Jess an ettracR^T/ 
vestqient. Mbrej and more 1 the-OrderS: :■ 

seen as gigantic monopolies/ grfccdy ^l.^ 
and providing for. ^ thesir ithnates 
exclusive Clubs. tri''Spite , of 'muCh : 

work; as well as souhRrCligldn^ charaC^Y .. 
of many houses, the system became gejwj.-. 
Identified with that aspect of the Chu/A,*']-< ; 
most needed reform . Yet .contrasting 
drastic methods adopted e^ewbere,;^^ 
VHI’s final anti-trust legislation - 
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Tracking down the atom 


Jorge Calado 


DAVID WILSON 
Rutherford: Simple Genius 
639pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £14.95. 
0340238054 


When St Thomas Aquinas argued that two 
angels could not be found in the same cloud at 
the same time he was expounding the very 
impenetrability of matter which modern phy- 
sics knows as Pauli's exclusion principle. From 
an early age Rutherford seems to have de- 
veloped an obsession with ways of traversing 
solid matter, and this eventually led him to the 
unravelling of the structure of the atom and the 
amazing discovery that matter is mostly empty 
space. His first piece of published research, 
“Magnetisation of iron by high-frequency dis- 
charges" (1894), done in his native New Zea- 
land when he was barely past his BA, placed 
him at the forefront of electromagnetic inves- 
tigation. A year later he arrived at the Caven- 
dish as the first research student ever in Cam- 
bridge, armed with his own radio-wave detec- 
tor, and soon could claim the record for dis- 
tance of transmission and reception of radio- 
waves. He wns obviously impressed with the 
results, for in his first paper to the Royal Socie- 
ty ("A Magnetic Detector of Electrical Waves 
and some of its applications", 1896) he empha- 
sizes five times (in less than half a page) the 
point that electromagnetic waves have the abil- 
ity to pass through several thick walls, floors 
and other obstacles. 

The discovery of X-rays at the end of the 
nineteenth century revitalized research in phy- 
sics and Rutherford was quick to move into the 
new field. Under the guidance of his mentor, 
the redoubtable J. J. (J. J. Thomson, the 
Cavendish Professor of Experimental Phy- 
sics), he measured their ionizing power. Of 
course, X-rays were then a new, spectacular 
way of penetrating matter, be it wood, metal or 
human flesh, with the added bonus that they 
acted on a photographic plate; less than a year 
after their discovery Rutherford could excited- 
ly send home rayogram* of a frog, that eternal 
martyr of science. Research on X-rays led him 
to the identification of other types of radiation, 
this time corpuscular in nature, which he 
named alpha and beta - the essence of radio- 
activity - and would use as probes into the 
constitution of matter. By then he had moved 
to Montreal to be the MacDonald Professor of 
Physics at McGill, and there he enlisted the 
services of a brilliant young chemist, Soddy. In 
an age when physicists and chemists were often 
not on speaking terms, Soddy consciously 
made himself the first physical chemist. 
Together they tackled the problem of the thor- 
ium emanation and its ghost-like anomaly 
associated with open doors and currents of air 
in the laboratory, No wonder, for the emana- 
tion was a new element and, moreover, a 
radioactive gas. The open door which caused 
draughts also let in a revolution heralding a 
new age - the results unmistakeably showed 
that one element could spontaneously change 
into another. Transmutation, the old dream qf 
the alchemists, was taking place before the 
astonished eyes of the wqrld. For this achieve- 
ment Rutherford would receive, in 1908, the 
Nobel Prize for ‘Chemistry, thus undergoing 
"an instantaneous transmutation" frdm physi- 
cist to chemist, as he ruefully observed. 

With the move to Manchester in 1907, 
Rutherford began the "systematic attack" on 
the structure of the atom by using alpha-parti- 
cles as unguided missiles. His imagination for 
setting up. successful experiments was already 
legendary’. Alpha-particles were fired through 
thin glass walls or metal sheets, prompting 
Soddy to remark later on that this is “the only 
known phenomenon for which the dictum that 
two particles of malter cannot occupy the same 
space at thd same time is not true”. Theri in 
June 1909 the impossible happened, and a few 
alpha-particles were seen to bounce back from 
a thlrt sheet of gold foil. Jn Rutherford’s 
fariious wqrds, “jtwas as though you Imd fired 
a flfteen-intih shell at a piece of tissue paper 
• and it had bounced back artd bit you'’. Anonia- 
liek'in an otherwise; orderly experiment were 
always seized bn by Rutherford with the zest of 
a Sherlock Holmes. When every other possibil- 
ity -Was ellmlnatedj what remained, however 
---unjUkelyi bad tobq the , truth, fmd in this inst- 
. thepfqqj wa$ "the^at 9 ^ an, 

1 . mjense electric field * and thui-it must contain 
I ? a jmassive . charged centre of very’ minute 


dimensions". By Christmas of 1910 he knew 
what a real atom must look like. Not the com- 
pact, “plum pudding" model of J. J. but a more 
graceful, almost Viennese concoction: a tiny, 
positively charged nucleus, surrounded by 
waltzing electrons in circular orbits. It was, in 
Eddington’s words, "the greatest change in our 
idea of maLter since the time of Democritus". 

Alpha-particles, which Rutherford revealed 
to be helium nuclei, remained his plaything all 
his life. Minute chips (protons or hydrogen 
atoms) could be seen flying off nitrogen atoms 
when these were bombarded with alpha-parti- 
cles. What remained, after the alpha-particle 
was swallowed and the proton released, was no 
longer nitrogen, but oxygen (artificial trans- 
mutation). The first evidence that the atom 
could be smashed was unknowingly obtained 
by Marsden in 1914, but it was left to Ruther- 
ford to understand the process and prove the 
case. At that time he was also involved in war 
work, sending off into the sea inaudible beams 
of sound and studying their reflection by sub- 
marines in the hope of devising a sure method 
of detection. But so engrossed was he by his 
epic experiments that he missed an important 
Allied meeting on anti-submarine warfare. He 
sent word that he had to complete work in 
which he thought he had succeeded in splitting 
the atomic nucleus - "If this were true, its 
ultimate importance is far greater than that of 
war". The First World Wor did not turn out to 
be the war that ended all wars, but the energies 
unleashed by Rutherford's experiments hold 
the world in a precarious balance and have, so 
far, been a deterrent to further wars. 

The next stage was Cambridge, where in 
1919 he succeeded Thomson in the Cavendish 
professorship. He had been “riding the crest of 
the wave of modern physics" (in A. S. Eve's 
often quoted expression) for twenty-five years, 
and went on riding it with major discoveries till 
the very end. After all, as Rutherford himself 
observed, he had “made the wave, at least to 
some extent”. 

The Cavendish became the greatest ex- 
perimental physics laboratory, dazzling the 
world with a girandola of outstanding firsts. 
The zenith came in the annus mlrobllis of 1932 
("the most, spectacular yeaii in the history, of 
science", according to C. P. Snow) which saw 
thediscovory of the neutron (predicted in 1920 
by Rutherford), artificial disintegration (in 
which Cockcroft and Walton used Gamow’s 
tunnel effect to penetrate and thus destabilize 
the nucleus) and the confirmation of the exist- 
ence of the positive electron (positron) which Is 
a form of anti-matter. Rutherford went out 
with a big bang- in his last paper he announced 
the discovery of the "Isotopes of Hydrogen and 
Helium with mass 3", the former the material 
for nuclear fusion and the hydrogen bomb, the 
tatter, the playground of low-temperature 
physicists (where solids liquefy on cooling). In 
1937, at the age of sixty-six, he died of intestin- 
al paralysis caused by a strangulated hernia. 

Rutherford once said that "if a piece of phy- 
sics could not be explained to a barmaid it was 
not a very good piece of physics". By this 
account David Wilsoh has written an excellent 
book. He was fortunate to be able to draw on 
unpublished material which sheds new light on 
Rutherford’s activities during the war and the 
*, 'imbroglio" involving Kapitza, the, Russian 
genius, witli a Dostoyevskjan: temperament 
(“after all we are only small particles 6 f floating 
matter in a stream which we call Fate”), who 
was one of the luminaries at the Cavendish In 
1921-34. There was drama but. not scandal In 
Rutherford's circle. Since its nature and aim 
are to probe into the deep recesses .of matter, 
nuclear physics seems to be a good ground for 
breeding spies. Rutherford's liberal attjtudes 
attracted people from diverse backgrounds 
and this social levelling eased tensions among 
his collaborators, and made treachery very on-.. 
, likely. Loyalty to the man almost always meant 
loyally to the country. 

In Its completeness , readability and objec- > 
tivity, this biography supersedes Eye's autho- 
rized one (Rutherford, 1938); it is 'also much, , 
more detailed than either Norutaii Feather's 
discerning memoir (Lord Rutherford , 1940) or 
the more recent monograph by C. L, Boltz 
(Ernest Rutherford, 1970). Of course, this is, 
not the kind of biography that tells you wh^t 
Rutherford’s favourite dish was.’He seems to 
have. kept every lettered notebroki bitt-hfl) 
only comes to life whetf’deajirig wlth^lfence,' 
The mho was his work, and the work- made 


him, along with Faraday, one of the two 
greatest experimental scientists of all time. “I 
am sorry for the poor fellows that haven't got 
labs to work in", he once wrote. He had an 
unfailing talent for devising the simplest ways 
of proving experimentally what lie intuitively 
suspected, from previous experiments, to be 
the truth. He therefore belonged in the tradi- 
tion which considers an experiment useful if it 
leads lo another worthwhile experiment. In his 
own words, "Experiment, directed by the dis- 
ciplined imagination either of an individual or, 
still better, of a group of individuals of varied 
mental outlook, is able to achieve results which 
transcend the imagination alone of the greatest 
philosopher.” Or again, “I have always been n 
strong believer in attacking scientific problems 
in the simplest possible way, for 1 think that a 
large amount of time is wasted in building up 
complicated apparatus when a little fore- 
thought might have saved much time and ex- 
pense." His lesson seems to have been partly 
forgotten in our own age, when big science is 
mainly about big funding and big funding 
seldom takes risks. 

Although Rutherford once snid that it was 
“extremely difficult to keep up [mathematics] 
when all your energies arc absorbed in experi- 
mentation”, it is not true that he lacked n sound 
theoretical background. His fruitful collabora- 
tion with Bohr nttests to this, and he was also 
one of the first scientists to use Planck's quan- 
tum theory. His attitude to Einstein’s special 
theory of relativity was more ambiguous. To 
Wien's assertion that “no Anglo-Saxon can 
understand relativity", Rutherford replied "No! 
They have too much sense." He was afraid that 
“it might tend to draw scientific men away from 
experiments towards broad metaphysical con- 
ceptions". and argued that it aroused such in- 
terest in the general public precisely because 
no one could offer an intelligent explanation to 
the average man. But once it had been ex- 
perimentally confirmed (by Eddington, in ' 
1919) he accepted it and termed it “a magnifi- 
cent work of art". His genius, however, lay 


elsewhere, for instance in his feeling for the 
order of magnitude of whatever he was 
measuring or looking for. According to his 
pupil Lord Bowden, Rutherford was the only 
person in his experience who "could copy n 
dozen numbers down wrongly, add them up 
wrongly, and then come up with the right 
answer". 

On receiving an honorary degree at Gtttting- 
en in 1932, Rutherford stated that he was “a 
simple man*'; yet his contemporaries, while 
agreeing on his boisterous sense of fun and 
magnetic personality, his kindness and gener- 
osity, have contrasting views of him. It is true 
that “he hated pomposity and artificiality” 
(Tizard), but he was also “superbly and magni- 
ficently vain os well as wise" (Snow). For 
Langevin he was “a force of nature", whereas 
for Chadwick he wns "not brilliant, not even a 
clever man”. 

Rutherford was the product of a Victorian 
drive for advancement and progress, with its 
inherent belief in the redeeming power of sci- 
ence. He was a man of sense, rather than sensi- 
bility. He moved at ease Hnd wns ffiled in the 
worlds of culture nnd politics, perhaps because 
he abhorred public controversy nnd preferred 
to win arguments in private. His gregnrious- 
ncss, however, stopped short of physical con- 
tact, and he often betrayed an exceptional sex- 
ual diffidence. He read voraciously, but mainly 
cheap thrillers and shabby shockers (after 
reading Snow's The Search lie promptly in- 
formed the author that he had not liked “the 
erotic bits”). He had the enthusiasms of a 
child. Moved by a military tattoo, he said "that 
expressed the true spirit of England far better 
than the nonsense you read in the New 
Statesman". 

Samuel Alexander, professor of philosophy 
ut Manchester during Rutherford’s time there, 
once remarked that two of the greatest men of 
his day were both boys - Einstein was a merry 
boy and Rutherford a rowdy one. The gods 
smiled upon them nnd gave them the universe 
as their box of toys. 
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The misery after the muck 


Valentine Cunningham 

DAVID STOREY 
Present Times 
270pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224 02188 5 

David Storey usually writes as if lie came from 
the fictional charm school that promotes soft- 
centered versions of 1950s provincial realism. 
He writes welt, as they say, commanding peo- 
ple’s talk superbly, cutting between his scenes 
with an enviable smoothness, staging in his 
novels terrific set-pieces that keep reminding 
you that he's also a dramatist who can really do 
a terrific set-piece on stage. He's commonly a 
most biddable author. The tones of northern 
gritliness that he produces tend to be accept- 
ably house-trained for southern readers. His 
heavy males have pitiable aspects, puppy 
touches, their prone ness to manipulative self- 
pity leaning towards the forgivable. Storey's 
grimmest tales affect agreeable silver linings. 
And almost inevitably, Present Times comes 
loaded with Storey’s usual technical attractions 
and magnetisms. On the human side, though, 
the charm hns in many senses worn quite off. 

Frank Atterdiffe is a one-time northern pro- 
fessional footballer who might come out of 
David Storey’s earliest fictions but who hRS in 
the meantime made good, pushed himself up in 
the world and is now a sporting journalist with 
five children, an executive-style house, and an 
unpublished play somewhere at the back of his 
drawer. He has, in other words, turned himself 
into a character fit for more recent Storey stor- 
ies. And he's most unhappy with the way his 
world - and. since his world is put to us as a 

Last resorts 


microcosm of the world, with the way life in 
general — is going. So is the novel. What's new 
is the degree and scope of their shared dys- 
pepsia. 

Atterdiffe lives for the sweaty all-boys- 
togetherness of the press-box and the boozer, 
and needs that hard-mouthed weekend fel- 
lowship of exclusive male interest-groups. 
There he finds the vivid weekly reminders and 
endorsements of the rough, protracted, but 
affirmatively manly struggle he went through 
to lever himself out of the mucky proletarian 
gutter. But suddenly, at the age of forty-seven, 
his settled male routines, consolations and 
prides are hauled and kicked away. His news- 
paper sacks him. His oldest ally in the sports- 
writing trade dies of cancer. Worse, his teen- 
age daughters start coming home with irksome 
feminist and other assorted libertarian chat, 
not to mention black and socialist boy-friends. 
More affronting still, the wife who pushed off a 
couple of years before with the slickly awful 
and very rich proprietor of a smart-car business 
decides to return , quite impenitent, stridently 
claiming her right to live off Atterdiffe again 
and in the family house that he is still paying 
for. Naturally enough, Atterdiffe feels hard 
done by and most sorry for himself. The two 
older daughters vociferously interpret their 
mother as an emblem and turn against their 
pained dad as a typical male oppressor. Their 
mother's female doctor supports them vigor- 
ously. Nobody seems to care about Atter- 
diffe’s redundancy, nor about his misery in the 
grotty flat he's forced out into. He keeps 
hearing the apparently derisive laughter of his 
antagonists horn behind closed doors and 
other excluding screens. Events, and especially 
women, are making a monkey out of him. 
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STAN BAR STOW I 

The Glad Eye and Other Stories 
182pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 

0718124405 

The ten stories In The Glad Eye adumbrate 
kinds of loving. They explore the last resort , 
expose s sexual make do and mend. The char- 
acters are predominantly middle-aged and dis- 
enchanted, gding through a set of desolate mo- 
| HonS iu provincial places against a backdrop of . 
recession. Emotionally Laodicean, they spe- 
cialize in putting up ^ith.thin^.,Married life 
proves joyle$s’, a sequence of. poorly-lmpro- 
1 vised ip fidelities, evasions, glosses, comprom- 
ises. Nevertheless, death contrives to cast a 
shadow across even such dreariness, depriving 
people, by means of heart attack or stroke, of , 
the one with whom they live if pot the one they 
love.' 1 

fe “The Pity of It Ail’’ Nan^j havmg recent- ; 

. !y lost her husband in a pit accident, Is required' 

, to summon resdurires , of consolation arid 
tenderness tor the driver of. the car that kills her 
’ daughter. “This Apples of Paradise” (9 re- 
working of Hardy’s "Fellow Townsmen'*) ; 
takes a pair of magnates ai\d perms all possible 
; marital disappointments. In '‘Foreign Parts’’, 

■ ; Cheryl,. ':oaa$fuV\ keep to' please, but not de- 
signed for pleasure, takes the unremarkable 
George tp her bosom despite his wife's suicidal 

• histrionics. The longest story, “Rue" , isrepre- 

• sontolive: after the death of his wife, Jordan is 
V looking for a way out of intolerable loneliness. 

• In reaction, against bourgeois llfelessness; he 
/ reeks con ventional morganatic relaxation with: 
’ a working class stereotypy a perpjfided bar-! 


It's a terrible plight for anyone, but especial- 
ly for the male reader, to be plunged into. 
Storey piles up Alterdiffe's burdens with sad- 
istic intent and masochistic relish. Deterring, 
rhetorics pound away at Atterdiffe 's misery. 
The wife, the daughters, the doctor, an actress 
he does a profile of, all dish out the same 
feminist party-line about historic and con- 
tinuing male advantage. The girls and their 
black chums go on and on about the evils of 
white colonialist history, police brutality, the 
necessity of crime to adjust the social imba- 
lance. At the younger children's school, loony 
liberal teachers drivel away about democracy 
in spelling and grammar. And all this rebarba- 
tive theory is backed in the most enthusiastic 
Marxist style by equally hurtful praxis. One of 
the wife's male chums slugs Atterdiffe to the 
floor in a pub. The daughters fill up the house 
with pot-smoking black gangsters. One of the 
girls gets herself arrested and then shacks lip 
with youthful criminals in an illegal squat. The 
younger brothers and sister turn up every 
weekend to put in some nifty practice as 
apprentice critics-of-father. They can’t spell, 
either. Atterdiffe has to abide in bed-sitter 
misery. In a set of technicoloured horror 
scenes his spouse smashes a window, throws 
fits, calls in the constabulary, insults potential 
house-purchasers, changes the locks, and 
paints slogans on the sitting-room walls. 

None of which is very funny for Atterdiffe, 
nor is it meant to be. In fact, Attercliffe’s 
glooming is stoked into an extra- 
ordinary threnody of despair about and 
hatred against The Way Things Are Going for 
Middle-Aged White Men in Our Britain. Pre- 
sent times, as the novel joins Atterdiffe in 
complaining, stink. Not that the novel goes the 


whole wny with all of the complaints^} 
about in it. The unemployed autotfidJul; 
Wilkins, who lives in the flat below Attewt* - 
and whose every conversation is \ 
against the unions (“Leadswingers 
this “slob society", the idiots for whoa fc- 
penny hasn't yet dropped, isn’t finally baefaj ^ 
by the novel. Nor is the outraged parent ii* 
slntns his children's schoolteachers for red - 
ing the white kiddies on whose behalf hefe^ 
the war to the lowly level of Britain’s Bkckj 
and Asiatics. But Atterdiffe, nngryspokam 
for every bar-room monner about thecnshhi 
weight of his alimony payments, is iS 
backed by Storey and his text. TWs gromtj, 
enraged fiction has been written predsefyk 
order to go all the wny with Attercliffe'sh* 
freighted grievances. If only, the novel 
if only Society, Or God, or something, wfi 
stand up a bit more for mate bastards. 

Storey's touch is so heavy that the adwaj *• 
fails to work. Any residual sympathy it 
arouse keeps leaking away from Atteidifft; 
case because of the dementedness of its pt-p 
sentation. The argument is obviously, aodir 
fairly, loaded, the general nastiness loodtdjj; 
fixed, the wife and daughters too contrivednij: 
wooden in their horrid hostilities. Eveor 
rustlings of alleviation in the end -sq^ 
daughter smiles at Atterdiffe, wife costal 
see his new Storeyesque play abont a foods' 
lers' changing-room, sun glints through trivi' 
cutting across black townscape- didn't cBk 
much winning-over of this reader. Thiseaep 
tically sustained, strangely bitter, even ran:. 
Tant isn't going to be legitimized, ot gtltt 
condoned, just by a handful of laU-mat:' 
softening touches even of the kind Stortji! 
elsewhere so good at appeasing us with- ; 
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Flirting with the flames 


Doom-toned bomb-talk 


maid whom he regards as warm, earthy and 
spontaneous. He indulges notions of trans- 
forming her life, but she simply rips him off. 

Though accomplished and in their way mov- 
ing, these pieces somehow lack integrity and 
conviction. Barstow appears to be taking the 
line of least resistance, doing the same kind of 
thing once too often. In only two of the stories 
is his characteristic verve conspicuous. The 
recklessness of "Work in Progress" is counter- 
pointed by Its chaotic structure. Otterburn 
wins £20,000 in a Premium Bond draw (in itself 
an egregious plot gambit) which enables him to 
break out of his marriage. He toys with the idea 
of becoming a . writer, meets an attractive 
woman and decides to blowwhat remains of his 
fortune in having fun for the first time in his 
life. The work in progress, Otterbum’s story, a 
quest for a style and idiom, is frankly cobbled 
together, a skein of abandoned fictional possi- 
bilities, The .writer’s mind is manifestly oh 
; other things; ‘‘The Glad Eye”, wholly untypic- 
al; js the mdst engaging. Des Talbot, he of the 
• glad eye, has ail the acumen of Vic Brown in A 
fflhd of Loving, without a trace of the latter’s 
" trioral Seriousness. Feckless, full of himself, 
unscrupulous, adroit, a liar, a bit of a tart, 
vtomdn find him hard to resist. He will stoop to 
anything ■ in search of sexual conquest and 
generally succeeds precisely because self- 
. . analysis is an activity unlikely ever to occur to 

'• y; >; ^ 

' Barstow writes, as always, with cunning and 
. with deceptive; ease -: although helias begun to 
. 'entertain' the occasional Improbable locution, 
such as ‘‘will you be partaking of lunch" dr 
.. •tydu’re ip my private eniplqy’j. His;accourit of 
adult .sexuality tends, however, towards the 
qnodyne arid rcsortstooreadily tocoy, evasions 
.ofihe “sopne rimclater ,, kind,- 
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JAMES THACKARA 
America’s Children 

330pp. Chatto and Windus. £8.95 (paperback, 
£3.95). 
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America’s Children are exiles and immigrants, 
eccentric and adult Europeans - men like En- 
rico Fermi, Hans Bethe, Edward Teller, John 
von Neumann and George Kistiakovsky. They 
are the scientists who worked on the Atom 
Weapons Project at Los Alaihos from 1943-5, 
under the charming and remarkable direc- 
torship of Dr Robert Oppenhcimor. They in- 
vented the A-bomb, they built “Fat Boy” and 
"Thin Man" and changed the world. One of 
them, Edward Teller, went on to build the 
H-bomb. But it is Oppenheimer who is the real 
subject of James Thackara’s book - it is his life 
from 1929, when he returned from Europe 
aged twenty-six to convalesce on the Los Aln- 
mbs Mesa, to 1954, when he was secretly In- 
dicted to ahswer the charge of being a security 
risk: In between, his years of teaching and 
research at Berkeley, his rise during the war 
from being Director of "Rapid Rupture” to 
being Director of the whole Atom Weapons 
Project, and his post-war years as Chief advisor 
- to toe /Uorrv|c Energy Commission and Direc- 
tor of; the lnstitiite of Advanced Studies at 
• Princfetom S’ • •'"' '' •' 

. It is hot hard to imagine how an attack on 
'. America’s Children would go. It would talk 
about the; desperately studied phrasemakihg; 

, about the force-fecj representations of sensibi l- 
/ ity, the boltirig hyperbole; about the dreaded 
: compOurid Words ("the ^entists str ange -hoi- . 
Ipwed ’’ with '• ; concentration?’^ the ‘‘flesh- 
splashin g breath" q f theHiroshlma bd mb) that 
. ire’still bestleft tq AescHyluk; It would find the 
■book to be a iingqJsticaUy deranged piece of 
: hagiography that cora- 

iriandeers tpe life 6 f mUchrespectedman not 
r twe'nt/years deatjiii^ order to stage a inlsty- 
i ‘ m'^gatqp meloldrania.; It would quote 

effect; . V; 

i ./ The^ criti^m^Wduld on' the whole be just. 

■ ^qth the et(iics. ^d^the 'aqst^et jes' of this par- 
/Dcul^rffotion al tlAkeririg ^vi|h |he recently real 
: ^equ^tlpn^b^;;Tfia^ quite' closely 
>;■’ to I the 1 ; mfLssively docU monte d facts bat he 


biographies and FBI files give out. Tbwfc... 
files tell us that Oppenheimer spent the#,. 
with his old girl-friend Jcnn Tatlock, «Cw.' 
munist, in 1943. But they do not lellus^. . 
passed between them, for tho Tadbck » v 
dcnce was not bugged. And so Tbrik, . 
makes "Oppy” think, speak and aetthertf* . 
wants him to, here and elsewhere. Oppy"!. 
not have thanked him for this 
and neither Thacknrn’s good intentioiu 
vis Oppenheimer nor his Intense rtytifl*® ; ; . 
consciousness can snve his incantatojy* - . 
'thrice purple book from its echoing 
cles of taste, style und decorum. • . ' y;' /. 

Still, it hns its points - some good [W V. 
some smurt sentences. Thnckura kno'^tr.; 
thing about the Internal eristics £' • 

self-examination. He makes sonic 
attempts to render the rapid mental 
difficult decision nnd moral unwt, 8 *l M Ljj 
tho wny in which lie fails to control 
rhetorical modes is interesting. . jL'j.. 
from u fuirly stralglilforwnrd nanw* , * 
(which ia, admlttctily, already ^ : 

emotionally supercharged) Into a Ton^.^ ; 
New Journalism souped-up irony « . . ; ; 

into slow beta-blocker bibllcal niooc t. . Ly . 
pa SSed .... Yet Robert 
cities. ... He bore tidings ■ • • 

Into simple and often wolWtM** • 
then into the predicatory doom^^j 
,. Bomb-talk, marked by n,uch i ^ 1 .^ I ( tf ly; 
petition of Sonorous names- v ■ •’ ■ 

bomb, "Point Zero", the testtowwar^. -/v- 
nada del Muerte”, the test site. . 

The trouble is that the modes | V\ 

and in the end Thackara just lc ^ r, . 
wild.. Moral rapture, doom ton ^ rf i v.’y 
reportage come together to pr° 
and barmy bombast. News | r • 

• bomb comes •' 

’ like an earthquake among the 

the human soul. An earthquake of buf^ g?.: { : 
drive men wild, to jump from w® P* . 
the ground rather than live 
And tills was the shock as the koo _ 

Alamos, Jornada. Point A ft* = 
rnadtlening to the place of pM 

light was upon the earth . . • a J hea M^ 
an unknown plateau in the red n .. * .Kl?,-. 

: ..the Rio Grande oflhe human 

. Tliis Is poor stuff- And yet Ams 
: Is aoufe ln places. It has lacom 


John Weightman 

FRANQOISE SAGAN 
Avec mon mellleur souvenir 
215pp. Paris: Gallimard. 72fr. 

2070701255 

Thirty-one years ago, Fran^oise Sagan rock- 
eted to international fame, at the age of nine- 
teen, with her "daring" first novel, Bonjour 
Trlslesse, and ever since then she has orbited, 
rather like a literary Brigitte Bardot, in that 
publicity stratosphere that ordinary mortals 
gaze up to in wonder. Although she has main- 
tained a steady output of deftly-written varia- 
tions on the theme of one woman between two 
men or one man between several women, she 
has not quite proved to be the Mozart of the 
novel that Francois Mauriac predicted. Both 
her novels and her plays, it seems to me, be- 
long less to literature proper than to day-dream 
romance, because their undoubted felicities of 
style and perception tend to be counter- 
balanced by the too frequent beauty and too 
winsome anguish of the invariably well-heeled 
characters. 

However, the publicity has always suggested 
that, behind the rather anodine fiction, was a 
complicated, perhaps tempestuous person, 
leading what the French mysteriously call une 
vie lie bAtons tie chaise, that is, a riotous exist- 
ence full of love affairs, broken marriages, 
changes of residence, night-life, drink, car- 
crashes and gambling. One could look for- 
ward, then, in due course, to an exciting 
biography or a juicy volume of memoirs. No 
biography has so far appeared but now, at the 
age of fifty, Mme Sagan herself lifts a corner of 
the veil, as she looks back with a degree of 
nostalgia on certain themes and episodes of her 
life. Incidentally, after previously passing 
through the hands of three publishers - Jul- 
liard, Flammarion and J.-J. Pauvert - she now 
appears for the first time under the Gallimard 
imprint. Does this imply (hat she is about to 
receive the accolade of a collected edition of 
her works ini the classic PIdiade series? 
Stranger things have been known, and it would 
certainly be curious to see her In that particular 
niche, alongside her formidable colleague, 
Mme Yourcenar, 

Meanwhile, this new volume is not the rich 
bundle of gossipy revelations that might have 


been expected. Like the novels, it leaves out all 
the humdrum, down-to-earth details of reality 
that beautiful people can disregard, and do 
indeed often disregard on principle. Sagan is, 
in her way, a dandy, not of course in the sarto- 
rial sense but in the deeper meaning of some- 
one who has chosen to live according to an 
individual code which excludes everything ex- 
cept certain refined and extreme sensations, or 
encounters with other exceptional individuals. 
She tells us next to nothing, then, about her 
family background, the precise details of her 
career, her marriages, her children, if any. or 
her views on life in general during the past 
thirty years. Five of the ten chapters arc de- 
voted to rapturous accounts of her meetings 
with celebrities - Billie Holiday. Tennessee 
Williams. Orson Welles, Rudolf Nureyev and 
Jean-Paul Sartre - and five are essays on par- 
ticular themes running through her life: gamb- 
ling, driving at speed, the rise and fall of Saint- 
Tropez as a home for rare spirits, her involve- 
ment with the theatre and her formative liter- 
ary enthusiasms. 

Although herself a star, Sagan is also n star- 
worshipper, and preferably of great, wounded 
monstres saerts, whose preeminence is accom- 
panied by some major, perhaps mortal, hand- 
icap. She builds up a touching picture of Billie 
Holiday, so far gone in drink nnd drugs as tu be 
only faintly aware of her surroundings, or of 
Tennessee Williams and Carson McCullers, 
like a tenderly united brother and sister com- 
muning in pure gin, or of Orson Welles, a 
Gulliver of a genius tied down by lilliputinn 
financial problems, or of the blind and aged 
Sartre, a revered Ocdipus-figure being led 
gently out to lunch by Franqoise in the role of 
dutiful daughter-in-liternture. 

Her liking for each of them seems authentic 
enough, and she was obviously thrilled to live 
fora while in their aura- the “Letlre d’amour & 
Jean-Paul Sarlre" even has a groupie -like ring 
- but her almost girlish fervour doesn't convey 
much about her reasons for admiring them. It 
is true that she enthuses about Billie Holiday's 
singing and Tennessee Williams’s plays, but 
only in the most general and unenlightening 
terms; similarly, her comments on Sartre have 
little to do with his philosophy, literature or 
general charafcter. Only the Nureyev chapter is 
cooler in tone. The dancer’s sorrow is that he 
achieved fame and fortune at the cost of 
separation from his mother and sisters, and he 


hardly lends himself to pity; perhaps this is why 
there is an excellent paragraph on his steely 
narcissism ns he rehearses in front of a mirror. 

These portrait-chapters suggest that Sagan, 
like all popular novelists perhaps, is a genuine 
sentimentalist who actually believes in the soft 
emotional vulues implicit in her works. Her 
peculiarity, however, is that her feeling is at its 
keenest on the dangerous edges of life, where 
sentiment can flirt with disaster. It is not very 
surprising to learn that her greatest literary 
admiration is Rimbaud - one can imagine the 
■portrait she would have drawn, had she been 
able to visit the enigmatic and lung-mute poet 
as he lay dying in Marseilles after the amputa- 
tion of his leg - and that it was on reading Les 
Illuminations that she discovered her vocation 
as a writer, whatever the quality of her own 
literature might turn out to be. In this connec- 
tion, to express the centra] interest or quality of 
life, she uses a significantly equivocal image, 
whether or not she herself is aware of its ambi- 
guity; the core of existence, she says, is a fire to 
be rushed towards so that it enn be mastered, 
yet at the same time it acts as a tempting, 
suicidal, funeral pyre: 

La lit k’ future m'n toujours, depuis les illuminations, 
ilonni! cctrc impression quit y nvait un incendicqucl- 
que pari, partout, ct qu'il me fntluil l‘£tcintirc . . . Jc 
snisqu’lh jail writers, even bud nncsj ont entendu ce 
tocsin nn jour ct que, dc temps cn temps, mntgrdcux. 
its lou rent ddsespfrlmcnt vers le feu cl qu'ils s'y 
br&lcnt en lilubuiM autour uusst gravement que ccux 
qui s'y jettem. 

There must be some truth in the publicity 
because, as we can see from (tie most interest- 
ing of the autobiographical chapters, in real 
life, as distinct from literature, Sagan has often 
rushed towards the fire and even been on the 
point of throwing herself into it. She has a 
revealing passage on the pure deuth-wish that 
can surge up in someone driving a carat speed, 
and she herself was badly hurt in an accident. 
Because of her addiction to games of chance . 
she has gambled with total irresponsibility in 
casinos, and at one point came within a hair's 
breadth of loading herself with debts for life. 
Yet, strangely enough, even in describing this 
apparently since re thins t for p bstract , s uicidal 
lyricism, she never quite departs from that 
slightly false, mondaln rhetoric that surfaces 
from time to time in her prose and flowers 
quite embarrassingly in the essay bn Saint- 
Trope z. Truly, the relation between language 
and sound emotion is a great mystery. 


The rotter in torment 




Brian Aldiss 

W.N.P. BARBELLION 

The Journal of a Disappointed Man and A Last 
Diary 

383pp. Chatto and WLndus /The Hogarth 
Press. Paperback, £4.95. 

0701219068 

W.N.P. Barbellion lives his boredom. Instead 
of drinking, he "drowns bis sorrows in 
Stephen's blue-black ink". The ghastliness of 
his situation - pinned down by multiple scler- 
osis in his twenties-is graphically conveyed. "I 
saw myself sitting in a dirty armchair in a dirty 
house in a dirty London street, with the land- 
lady’* dirty daughter below-stairs singing, 
'Little Grey Home in the West’ . . This grey 

, humour culminates in a confession: "When I 
had dramatised my- misery, I enjoyed it . . 
ft is the escape clause of diarists. Including that 
other celebrated constipation sufferer, Franz 
Kafka, and of course Barbelllon’s adopted 
"mother”, as he calls her, Marie Bashkirtseff. 

\ Barbellion was bom in Barnstaple, Devon, 
In 1889, and died in 1919, at the age of thirty. 
His real name was Bruce Cummings, he took 
his assumed name from the front of a confec- 
tioner's shop in Bond Street. Tire youngest of 
Six children, he was puny, under-sized and shy. 

' Paralysis started to close in early in life, made 
the more terrifying by his father’s death from a 
stroke and paralysis, followed, not long after, 
: : by. his mother’s partial paralysis and death. 

. , Despite all handicaps, BarbelUort' taught 
himself ehtomplogy from textbooks and life, 
and managed to get himself a post at the B ritish 

•• •' 1 1 Y ^ : LI- kni-nrlrtlYI 


;lyfiisqum top iqotf impregnable to boredom 
ahd^pleen than elseu<nerft as 4 it tqrn?q ppO- 
This journal, firat published by Chatto a year 


before Barbellion died, was put together from 
several diaries in a final and successful bid for 
fame. 

The account of the early years, from the age 
of thirteen onwards, contains nature notes 
which it is permissible to skip. Cummings is not 
Kilvert- We wait for the whip to crack. In fact, 
the last half Of the book is far superior, as death 
draws nearer. Barbellion likes to reveal him- 
self as a smart alec rotter - as in the famous 
entry when he returns to bis wife after a rest 
cure: "Octobers. Home again with my darling 
.... The baby is a monster.’’ The whole dyna- 
mic of the book lies in making our compassion . 
and disgust conjoin. We are right, to be in love 
..with his tuin, as he h. 

The balance of decay and jollity is constantly 
sustained. For instance, "It is hard not to be 
somebody even in death" (1912), and in 1917: 
“I read about the War in a lia’penny paper". 
The encounter with Bashkirtseff Is rightly 
dramatic. “We ore identical! Oh Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, how we should have hated one 
another! She feels as l feel. We have the same 
self-absorption, the same vanity and corroding . 
ambition .... He; journal is my journal. All 
mine is stale rending now." 

I came upon Barbellion when I was the age 
be was when he wrote the above. I was living in , 
Barnstaple, undergoing similar pangs of self-, 
hate and self-love. U is something of n surprise 
to find that the book still has power. An appe- 
tite for. life, coupled with a fear to lie in cold 
■ obstruction and to rot unknown, remains a 
potent mixture. , ,, 

■ iTieprecisioriofobservationisgood. Horror 
at the encroaching pafalysis. BarbeUion s dis- 
. cowry of bow Ijttlp hferegardetlliis Wife, fher 

1 pinned doWn in fetv words. “I rc-enjoyed the 


child’s satisfaction in coaxing a button to slip 
into its hole; all grown-up people have forgot- 
ten how difficult and complex such operations 


Present-day audiences will find a new irony 
in this book. Barbellion might never have died 
as he did, or as soon as he did, given a different 
diet. Details of bis treatment are scanty, and 
seem to consist of doctors shaking their heads 
and saying, “Keep on with the arsenic and 
strychnine” . There’s an awful glimpse of a doc- 
tor’s surgery with "all that furniture" and a 
photograph of Madame Blavatsky over the 
door. There ate aU the Gold Flakes. "Smoked 
six cigarettes and went to bed. Tomorrow Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven." The suffering wife, 
Eleahor, who married Barbellion knowing he 
had only a year or two to live, kisses him and 
lights him anolher cigarette. 

He just survived to see the First World War 
draw to a close. He tries to belittle his suffer- 
ings by pointing out to himself how many mil- 
lions are suffering and dying while lie is s ate. 
Egotism wins, as win it should. His hopes ab- 
out' the future, though suitably epigrammatic, 
are as yet unfulfilled. "The next struggle, in 
some ways more bitter nnd more protracted 
than this, will he between capital and labour. 
After that, the millennium of Mr Wells arid the 
Spiritistic Age. After the aeroplane, the soul." 

Barbellion left out the Intervening stage of 
The Bomb, But at least the kind Mr Wells 
wrote an introduction to Ids Journal, reprinted 
in this edition. Wells also set up a trust fund, 
aided by Bcimetl and Oalsworthy. The fame 
Barbellrori longed for showered it* gold and 
column-inches in the nick of time. The. fwd- 
ershlp he wrote for has been genial. Chatto he s 
been diligent. Tormented journal-writers of 
loday-have less reason 10 trust in posterity. 


The Thirties’ | 

round S; 

Phyllis Willmott | 

JEAN MacGIDDON 

I Meant to Marry Him: A personal memoir ; 

182pp. Gollancz. £10.95. V' 

0575034122 'j!- ' 

l' i 

The title is misleading. This is not a Mills nnd .■ 
Boon romance that hns by some error come f j! •• 
out under the Gollancz imprint. It is, as its ;V: . 
sub title more accurately proclaims, a memoir . 
of childhood nnd early adulthood in the pro- r i- 
war years. As Robert Kce acutely comments in \\\ * 
his foreword , it is a somewhat st range memoir; \ 
fragmented, dislocated and yet also fascinating i; . 
is how he describes it. (Kec, one presumes, is - 
or was - a co-partner of the man the author 
meant to - and indeed did - marry, James 4!i? 
MacGibbon of the publishing Firm of MacGib- 1 
bon and Kee.) 

Jean MacGibbon (ndc Howard) was the l.-.l* 
cider of two daughters of a chartered accoun- j r 
tant (junior partner in his father's Firm) and of ; ■ • . 
Margaret Murray, n talented pianist, accom- j • ■ 
panisl and singer who, with some ambivalence, V (, 
modified her professional aspirations as a 
musician to suit the demands of a bourgeois * • f 
marriage at the end of the Edwardian period, v , 
The author’s early life after the Great War 
centred on a house in the middle-class part of ? ' v 
Hampstead Garden Suburb where her 
mother’s Bechstcin piano seemed the heart of K. \ 
the home and where a cook, a house-parlour- j j v 
maid and a nursemaid helped the domestic j;:’, -.'1 
wheels to turn more or less smoothly. For Jean | 
MacGibbon, Golders Green was a "safe, sun- jy* 
ny, open place bounded to the east by Wild |,y : j 

■ Wood and Big Wood where in spring revels j-‘. ; 

were held called ‘Sanfairyann'." [ ^ 

The evocative first chapter on Golders iri 
Green is followed by others about the times J 
spent ot the house of the paternal grand- j b-i. 
parents who lived in some splendour near ! *<';(!» 
Weybridge in a “large castellated, creeper- i t- 
covered house in the foothills of St Georges 5 ^ jj 

Hills”. Subsequent chapters cpver memories of ijtfi 

school years at what seems to have been a | J 
remarkably liberating boarding-school arid then wS 
at a dour and Spartan public school in the mP? 
shadow of a mined monastery in Scotland where M 
the girls were issued with "house shoes; snow 
boots, belts of webbing and leather for games 
and calico k nicker linings that crackled when we sftj 

■ $at down". . SB 

Sometime during or soon after these school -.'jff 
years, Jean MacGibbon began to write "in an fW 
nimless fashion, filling notebooks with random 
observations". It becomes clear in the second 
half of the book that she has drawn on these yf J 
notebooks to plump out memories that, as so 
often happens, seem to lack the pristine bril- 
fiance of the memories the mind holds - p§ 
unaided by notebooks - of early childhood . As W jjJ 
social history these chapters have some value, |jp jf 
but they are artlessly and carelessly written and j* 

deteriorate at some points, for example, into f i^jfe 
little more than brief references to writers and \tm 
artists known or met in the course of the social 
round in the late 1920s and early 1930s. (This 
L was a time when a young qratrie d couple Such • |sE 
1 . as the MacGibbons could take on a thfee-rbotn . 
flat near Hyde Park and hove a llving-in maid ! !. , 
on an income of about £5 per week.) The r 
I account of this butterfly period does, however, U 
serve as a good contrast to what conies after. ^ 
r. The MacGibbons (who had moved to r;'vt 


Barnes nfter the birth Of their son Hairiish) {*? 
were “shocked out of (tlieirj inaction by the ;”•* 
outbreak in 1936 of the Spanish Civil War**. 

Scion after they become members of the Barnes {v; , 
Communist Party. The descriptions of their sj i 
activities nnd of what drew such unlikely re- i 4 ; 
emits to Communism' at thnt time is laconic, 
sometimes amusing, but also illuminating be- j..^ 
cause It ex plnins the signi ficant change in class- 
consciousness that this wrought in tho MacGib- J 
. bo ns and , no doubt, many others at that time. { 

The book ends soon after the outbreak of war > 
hi 1939 , with Jean MacGibbon recklessly ready • h 
(in view of her utter inexperience) to take on J^.l 
the job of cook-housekeeper In the country : |^? 
refuge to which her son’s nursery school bod 
. been evacuated. Sadly, at ihe end of the ymr 
$h'e suffered a severe mental breakdown which 
for many years stunted the development of her 
undoubted literary talent. :T j 
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Capturing the totality 
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W.G. Beasley 






GEN 1TA5AKA (Editor-In-Chief) 

Kodanshg Encyclopedia of Japan 
Nine Volumes. Kodansha, distributed by 
Internationa] Book Distributors. 

£400 the set. 

08701 16207 (the set.) 

The compilers of the chronicle Nihon Shoki 
(c720) attributed to a fifth-century Japanese 
emperor a decree whose text ihe Chinese chron- 
iclers identified as belonging to one of their 
own Sui emperors. From one point of view this 
.' was historiographical dishonesty. It was also an 
early example of the use of Chinese ency- 
clopedias in Japan . since they were almost cer- 
tainly the source of the quotation. After the 
eighth ceniury the making of Chinese-style en- 
cyclopedias. especially those which afforded 
information useful to rulers and officials, be- 
came part of Japanese practice too. It lasted for 
. as long as knowledge about Chinese civiliza- 
tion seemed relevant, that is to say, until the 
interest of Japanese scholars began to turn in- 
stead towards the West, which was in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Even 
then, the form in which they characteristically 
embodied what they learnt did not generally 
change. Modem Japan has produced a vast 
array of multi-volume compendia and thes- 
auri: biographical and historical dictionaries; 
dictionaries of place-names; chronologies; col- 
lections of statutes; statistical works; surveys of 
knowledge of every kind, both general and 
specific. 

Given this background, it is not surprising 
that a Japanese publisher, convinced that there 
is much “misunderstanding or lack of under- 
standing" about Japan, should have chosen the 
encyclopedia format as a means of trying to set 
things right. Much of the material for such a 
book lay ready to hand in existing works in 
,’i Japanese. Japan’s economic importance 
^seemed. to guarantee that readers would be 
‘found to take notice of it. Thus, to quote 
Edwin Reischauer’s introduction, there was 
launched an undertaking designed “to present 
the totality of a major world culture in a foreign 
language". It involved some 1,200 contribu- 
tors, over 500 of them non-Japanese, working 
under the supervision of an international edito- 
rial committee. To' put those figures into con- 
i' text, they mean that almost all the world's 
: English-speaking academic specialists on 
; I Japan - the great majority be i ng Americans - 
1 were brought into the enterprise. 

:{ Technically, the result is admirable. There : 

:t are biographical notes on hundreds of famous • 

. men and women, past qnd present: emperors 
and empresses, soldiers, writers, artists, actors ‘ 
and actresses, politicians (though no baseball- 
; players, apparently). There is brief factual in- 
formation .about cities, shrines and temples, 
industries, companies, books, magazines and 
j'. newspapers, notable events. Some, of the lat- 
| ter, it might be thought, would rarely come to : . 

[' the attention of Western, readers - for exarii-- • 
, 1 pie, the grain embargo controversy (1889) , the • 

1 Morinaga powdered milk inbident (1955) - but . 
j at least they fairly reflect a national preoccupa- . 
(ion with labelling things Also useful and im- 
. v pdrtant are the short explanations of Japanese 
: itwhpicatfermS, such .{upright be encountered- 
| infhe study of anything from cooking to reli- 
•|glori'5r from flower arrangement to feuda'llsm. 
,'Tlieentriesareaqcurate, succinct, up- to-dqte; 

• the latest' dates covered seem, to be 19Sl~2.; 
Where an chtry is substantial, it is provided .. 

j'with a bibliography. Cross-references are 
^hUmeraiis. The index volume gives Japanese' 

• written forms for names and leans, and pro-; • 

■; vides nominal lists under such headings ak pre- 

.vfectures (though notthepre-1871 provinces); 

( painters (by school), military, lenders (by .spr- !. 
‘ ^Viceaffiliatioiij, corporations (by industry); 

[f philosophers, 1 , prime ministers; diplomats. 

^ Maps and Illustrations, though small t are most- : , 
. ; ly very; clear. In sum, this is a first-rate refer-- 
1 ,ence work. .. 

y!" .Yet the implication of i ts introduction Is that- 
a jilt is intended to be more than that. Discrete 
y/ 'pieces of factual information, however well put 
V together, are not enough to depict “the totality 
1- of a major world culture"; There has to be 
| somethingelse: the characterization of a socie- 1 
tyand its achievements, which the world ban be. 
jy invited to CQbsider, To find. itwe ; liiuSt,turu;ta r . 


the ionger, more interpretative entries, which 
give the encyclopedia its shape. 

Examining them, it becomes apparent that 
the book incorporates not one vision of Japan, 
but several, putting the reader in danger of the 
same kind of confusion as the blind men 
touching the elephant. First, there is what must 
still be regarded ns the orthodox view of 
Japanese culture, as entrenched in the arts 
faculties of several hundred Japanese universi- 
ties. It is history-based. The entry “History of 
Japan” runs to 48 pages; its cross-references 
lead the reader to us many more by way of 
articles on particular periods and topics. To 
this can be added the major articles on litera- 
ture (35 pages), various aspects of art, religions 
(Buddhism and Shinto) and philosophy (chief- 
ly Confucianism), which are all treated histor- 
ically. Their central theme is that of Japanese 
assimilation of cultural influences from the 
Asian mainland, which have gradually been 
incorporated into a coherent pattern alongside 
some indigenous traditions (poetry, Shinto 
myth) and social institutions (the emperor sys- 
tem, the family). Japnnese-ness is presented as 
the product of a prolonged eclecticism. 

There is an extension of the argument into 
modem times, in the sense that Japan’s rela- 
tions with the Western world before 1945 can 
be treated as a continuation of the same pro- 
cess in n different context, at least in part. The 
real break comes when one turns to the con- 
sequences of modernization and to the nature 
of contemporary Japanese society. This in- 
volves a shift from history to social science, 
hence from particularist to universalist head- 
ings. Examination of the modern economy re- 
quires entries on capital formation, labour, 
problems of management, foreign trade. 
Sociology furnishes topics like bureaucracy, 
kinship, social stratification, education, crime. 
Law and politics, inevitably, have more head- 
ings that reflect Japanese circumstance, but 
both are treated comparatively (mostly with 
America). One result is that Japanese-ness be- 
comes identified as a set of departures from the 
norms of modernity, rather than as a concept 
defined historically. 

These two approaches have one thing in 
common: that both Japanese and Western con- 
tributors are in broad agreement about them. 
In so far as the orthodoxy of the first is a 
Japanese orthodoxy, it reflects attitudes which 
Western Japanologists absorb with their train- 
ing. In so far as social science is a Western 
construct, it is one which Japanese social scien- 
tists accept. 

There is not the same measure of agreemeht 
about the third apptoach to Japanese society 
found in these pages, the ramifications of a less 
formal concern with “what Japan is like". 
Thete Is a Western version of this which tends 
to focus on curiosa (bqths; bean-bags; ninja-, 
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Ito Shinsui's watercolour of a geisha playing Ihe shamisen , a three-stringed freiless instrument; she slips her 
thumb along the neck using the sleeve of her under- robe. The picture is reproduced from Liza Crih field 
Dalby's Geisha (347pp. University of California Press. $25. 052004742 7) which will be reviewed in p later 
issue of theTLS. 


origami), or on aspects of traditional culture to 
which the Japanese themselves pay rather less 
attention than do foreigners (colour-prints; 
Zen Buddhism). Western interest in such 
things derives partly from a genre of literature 
(eg, Chamberlain's Things Japanese), partly 
from the search by press and television for 
exotic survivals. It finds its way back into 
Japanese explanations of Japan via an avid 
Japanese interest in what the rest of the world 
thinks of it. These volumes include, for exam- 
ple, a separate entry for “Japanese studies 
abroad”. 

Among Japanese views of Japan, by con- 
trast, the most recent phase might be better 
described as a partial rejection of traditional 
stereotypes. One aspect of this is a welcome for 
international intellectual fashions, which 
echoes the Meiji period’s passion for “enlight- 
enment". Thus we find in the encyclopedia a 
group of entries on women in Japanese history, 
women in Japanese religion, women in the 
labour force, women’s education. There is an 
emphasis on the cultural importance of “the 
masses”, manifested in articles on popular 
songs, films (an interest shared by the West) 
and some of the less familiar literary material 
like comic magazines. Finally, there are items 
which suggest the emergence of n new kind of 


Brian Moeran 

Robert j Smith 

Japanese Society 

176pp. Cambridge University Press. £12.50. 
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Not surprisingly, Robert . J. Smith treads 
cautiously in the minefield that lies around 
writers! on Japan. Cbntthc$d tbfct neither the ' 
Late Development por Convergence theories ; 
can; account for- Japan’s - successful indus- 
trialization, and wary of the intentional popu- 
larity and misj^adi ng contents pf a number of 
recent books on Japanese society. Professor 
Smith argues that "it just conceivable that a 
society which-ohallengos uTiri our ;mqst cher- 
ished certitude. of fargamzqtion&l apd; tech- 
■nological SUpefioritv h^ arrived at Its present 
position 'by ^.ariptheS rputeractirig bn different 
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not taken;*. To iprpe this' may sound li|ce a . ■ 
further retreat into cultural solipsisrr), but 
Smith paints a sympathetic, and.true-tq,iife, 
pohraitofJapapcsesociety.Putting fo-ajccefc; 
lent Illustrative use hlS profound kpowledge of 
Japanese language anq ■ cyliiife,. he, shpvys us ' ; 
*hy he- thiqks that Japan is diflerent from the 
West, apd alibwS US ip brtipd upqq our'qwh;; j 
rieEqiertctosi t 

. />•! • ’J r- ‘ : 1 1'i'i tf. ^ r . , 


First, there is the matter of tradition, a sub- 
ject much discussed by both Japanologists mid 
Japanese. Th* Japanese are particularly adept 
. at manipulating the record of their past. A 
nationalist revolution is called an “Imperial 
Restoration”; the notion of popular sovereign- 
ty, taken from Rousseau and a study of British 
'legal practice, is represented as : deriving from 
. the teachings of, Mpticius. is the inflexible 
approach to history ’’which Smith suggests may 
be a distinct advantage to any society wishing 
to transform its institutions quickly and - one 1 
migh t ad d ~ with a thbrough ness that brooks no 
; dissent. V'j ... . 

' , Sedond, Japanese society is pervaded by a ! 

' Confucian concept jof order f in particular that . 
ofgiri-n^^.reclprocalobligationsandhuman 

feelings, which |perineale inter-personal rela- 
tlonships. TWs as, a fayourito toplc fpr writers 
tm Japan and is generally. Used- to support the ■ 

; tdea.of h|brarchv,But,Smjth>iakes the impor- 
. taijj dpipf thqttnis wib olj obligations 1 dpes not 
. tfeat hierarchy is an abstract', but'as a relative, 
concept. Fjqthirtg Is [ fixed, nothing Is absolute, 

fo f Is Shining in Japanese social 

relations, I ,; 1 -.. ■ .i; • 

W^hichfp^ the basisjfor the 
So 3 lety d ^satisfled 

! T J t°^ard § some observers ‘ 


social awareness: a one-and-a-half page artkk 
on the peace movement, contrasting with oalj 
24 lines on patriotism; an interesting, tbo^ 
not readily discoverable, article on the use of 
gestures in personal communication; anofef 
on the psychology of the Japanese people. Its 
not that these directly contradict orthodoxy. 
Rather, they imply that much of it is tangential 
to modern reality. 

Indeed, one has to dig quite dccptodiscovo 
anything that is controversial about fit 
damentals. An article is included on Egamft , 
“horserider" theory, touching the origins d 
the imperial house, but its ideas are given shod 
shrift in the ninin history article. Polhitwo- 
related diseases arc considered at some (er$ 
without significant reference to tiieif role a 
politics. More generally, the prevalent Mwsl 
tone of much Jupnncsc writing on history uri 
society is here almost wholly lacking. There « 
no articles by Inoue Kiyoshi or Toyacs 
Shigeki, for example. Oven American critiai 
writing about Japan is very little represent 
This is no doubt nuturul enough in a publjf 
tion that sets out to provide for "w 
throughout the world who wish to knowiMJ 
nhout Japan”. It is ns well to bear in hujj 
however, (hut what it gives is mostly an “es!# 
If aliment” view, both Japanese tmd Amepcui 


automutons or “groupies" whose 
is annfiiilntcd by social constroints. mdu 
argues that the Individual “self' is 
immersed in the world, not separated fro^ 
“other". Our Freudian background 
to take Ihe wrong approach in looking w 

Japanese. Having so successfully navigaW- ■ 

minefield, Smith here gets . 

tangled in the barbed wire around - 
The problem is a difficult one indeed; a , : 
which preoccupies both Japnnolpgrg^^..;. 
Japanese alike: to what extent does ine ' 
visual subordinate his interests to those ^ 
primary group to which he or the&V 
Smith claims that the individual, conn y . 
of self-interest that violates (he cqn*a? a 
the group, and yet he realizes that the 
extremely vulnerable to those whoseex^^v.; 
pose their will on this majorityv : 

essentially a Mencian view: that ^ e J 5p|gd; I 
have a “perfectible society” . 

. communality will probably not be aesuy^ 
self-interest, . - 

Whether such optimism is justified . 
to be seen. Recortt events, : 

prime minister Tanaka Kakuci s In - ^ jd 

in the Lockheed bribery scandal, (tc . -j 

one), suggests that Utopia is in vj 

but alwavs out of reach. In the tneanu^^'..; 
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The despot’s New Order 


P. J. Vatikiotis 

AFAF LUTFI AL-SAYYID MARSOT 
Egypt in the Reign of Muhammad All 
300pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0521247950 

A school of younger Egyptian historians now 
asserts that in the beginning in Egypt was the 
modern state, and the modem state was found- 
ed by the modernizing autocrat Muhammad 
Ali (1805-48). Until the publication of Afaf 
Lutfi Al-Sayyid Marsot’s volume, the only book 
in English devoted to a study of Muhammad 
Ali was that of Henry Dodwell, first published 
in 1931 and reprinted in 1967. One might 
assume that Egypt In the Reign of Muhammad 
Ali supersedes Dodwell’s Founder of Modern 
Egypt. But such an assumption would not be 
wholly warranted. In fact, the two works share 
much the same approach and focus in so far as 
they examine Muhammad Ali's domestic poli- 
cies and his relations with the Europeun Pow- 
ers, especially Britain and France. There is, 
however, a difference in emphasis and a fun- 
damental difference in the explanation of 
Muhammad Ali's policies, as well us his rela- 
tions with the European powers, nnd in (he two 
authors’ assessment of his originality. 


Whereas Dodwell sought to examine the 
Muhammad Ali episode in the context of the 
wider European power contests. Professor 
Marsot pays greater attention to the role of 
domestic social groups and political forces in 
Egypt in his emergence as ruler of the country. 
Then, again differently from Dodwell, she sets 
out to argue - and prove - that whatever poli- 
tical innovations Muhammad Ali introduced 
into Egypt “arose from the exigencies of [the] 
economic system”, and that that system was a 
“refined and expanded” version of a previous 
one. She objects to the description of Muham- 
mad Ali as the “founder of modern Egypt", 
because his New Order did not constitute u 
“total break with the mamluk past”. 

Mnrsot’s detailed survey of Muhammad 
Ali’s agricultural, industrial, fiscal and other 
policies, which allowed him to extract max- 
imum revenue for the pursuit of his twin aims 
of independence from the Ottoman Sultan and 
the acquisition of a vast trading empire, ex- 
tending from tile Sudan to Arabia and Syria, 
is based on a wealth of local archives. It is, 
however, marred by her insistence on the 
somewhat contrived argument that in all these 
endeavours MuhRmmad Ali was propelled by 
the inexorable forces of economic necessity, 
and to this extent had no real architectonic role 
in the construction of a modern Egyptian state 


The greening of the desert 


Robert Irwin 

ANDREW M. WATSON 

Agricultural Innovation in the Early IslBinic 
World: The diffusion of crops and farming 
techniques, 700-1100 
260pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 24711 X 

It Is probably superfluous to recommend 
Andrew M. Watson's book to specialists in the 
fields of early Islamic history and the history of 
agriculture; a quick skim will give them a clear 
idea of its merits. It is certainly going to be 
much quoted in the future as a source for both 
reference and controversy. The first half of the 
book is devoted to a selected portfolio of'new 
crops" - among them hard wheat, cotton, 
sugarcane, bananas, mangoes and spinach. In 
most coses these are shown to have had their 
origins in the East, in India, China and South- 
East Asia, and in most cases their arrival in the 
Near East and the Mediterranean seems to 
have occurred in the early Islamic period. The 
passage of time alone might have brought these 
crops into the Mediterranean basin, but this is 
not Professor Watson’s view. 

In the second half of the book an exciting 
picture is presented of the Arab conquests as 
opening the frontiers to botanical and intellec- 
tual diffusion, fostering the growth of rural and 
urban populations, improving and spreading 
hydraulic technology, and generally providing 
institutional structures for vastly increased 
agricultural productivity. The new crops play- 
ed a crucial role in this for, whereas most of the 
old staples cultivated in the region were winter 
crops, most of Watson's new crops were sum- 
mer crops and land which bad hitherto lain 
fallow for half tbe year could now be more fully 
exploited. 

All this is much too exciting; I would have 
preferred a duller book in which the materials 
were not handled in the manner of Perry 
Mason rising time and again to spring surprise 
pieces of evidence upon us. The sort of evi- 
dence which has to be handled is diverse - 
archaeological, lexical, anecdotal - and spread 
over a broad area and a long period of time. 
Watson's predecessors in this area of early 
Islamic history selected from this evidence to 
produce what was generally a rather negative 
assessment of the impact of the Arabs on the 
East Roman and Sassanian empires. “The 
Arabs brought the desert with them" tended to 
be the dispiriting message. Now Watson has 
performed the same trick in reverse, selecting 
frprn the same pool of scattered and ambiguous 
evidence to create what often reads like a pros- 
pectiis Jfqr agriculture under the Ummayads 
and Abbasids- The inexperienced and alien 
ithUi^^ ^yerlords have jgyed way . to enlight- 
: coed agficulW^fentrepreh^rswhV 


a free and under-taxed peasantry on what were 
usually small landholdings. According to Wat- 
son. it is only in the tenth century that (he 
greening of Islam comes to a halt and then 
begins to recede. Dionysius of Tell Malire. 
who wrote about over-taxation, rural deht, 
peasant riots and the flight from the land in 
early ninth-century Mesopotamia, would have 
found the prospectus bemusing. 

Watson is better briefed than his predeces- 
sors; he usually carries his case that more land 
was cultivated than used to be thought and that 
population estimates should be revised up- 
wards. But the one-sidedness is relentless. 
Contrary evidence is dfed but rarely given its 
full weight. J. C. Russell’s population esti- 
mates for early Islamic cities are accepted 
when they are high, but discarded when they 
are low. R. McC. Adams's excellent study of 
the history of cultivation and settlement in (he 
Diyala province of Iraq, Land Behind Bagh- 
dad, which used both textual and archaeologic- 
al evidence to show that the area of cultivated 
land declined in the early Islamic period, is 
attacked by Watson on grounds that are Bun- 
teresque in their profusion and, to me at least, 
in their failure to carry conviction. 

It would have been interesting to learn more 
about the eccentric agronome Ibn Wahshiyya. 
He is quoted throughout the book in contexts 
which would allow tbe unwary to think that he 
was a disinterested student of soil and crops, a 
tenth-century Ted Moult. There is an element 
of paradox in Watson’s use of Ibn Wahshiyya, 
for Ibn Wahshiyya (if that really was his name) 
was a non-Arab and an enthusiast for crop 
magic and all forms of occultism who wrote his 
treatise on Nabatean agriculture to demons- 
trate that the Arabs’ understanding of such 
matters was inferior to that of thp Nabateans 
' they had conquered. While a good case has 
been made for a widespread if patchy effloresc- 
ence of settled agriculture in the early period 
(and an even patchier decline in the later 
period) there is surely also an element of 
paradox in the feet that it took place under the 
aegis of conquerors most of whom presumably 
came from a nomadic and stock-rearing tradi- 
tion. Here indeed Agrictdlural Innovation 
points to a future line of inquiry. If the area of 
settled cultivation did expand in the early Isla- 
mic period, what was the impact on the stock- 
rearing and nomadic sector of the economy? 

A second and more obvious area for re- 
search is suggested by the book’s thesis. What 
was the impact of the introduction of hew crops 
oii the old staples? Did soft wheat give way to 
hard wheat in many areas? Did cotton displace 
flax? Did the decline of olive cultivation make 
way for new &uits? It is all eminently debat- ' 
able. The introduction of the mango may be a 
pointer to a new innovative spirit, but It is hard ' 
to bfelleye.thai'.h ptucljjippqCt^pn the 
‘ medTeval ccohornyt, , v , . J ,. , >. > , . 


and nation. Ali Bey el Kcbir (1763-73) had 
after all tried it before him and failed. If, as a 
phenomenally dexterous and imaginative rul- 
er, Muhammad Ali had no choice but to pursue 
the course set for him by these impersonal 
forces of history, the fact that the results of his 
endeavours were different from those obtained 
by previous rulers of Egypt is not adequately 
explained. Obviously no “founder" has found- 
ed a state ex nihilo', no country or society lacks 
continuity. Yet to speak of a New Order in 
Egypt in the early nineteenth century is also to 
speak of the powerful despnl who chose to 
promote it: the impersonal forces on their own 
could not have created it. 

Perhaps Marsot’s narrative about how 
Muhnmmad Ali eliminated his rivals, interme- 
diaries and middlemen in the Egyptian eco- 
nomy in order to concentrate ali power in his 
handsand to monopolize trade, commcrceand 
manufacturing is more complete than Dod- 
wcll's was. The view, however, that Muhnm- 
mad Ali was not a legitimate monarch is some- 
what anachronistic. It hegs Ihe question: How 
many rulers of thnt period unri in that part of 
the world were legitimate? 

More significant is Marsm's contention that 
England's hostility to Muhammad Ali was 
strictly and singuliiriy motivated by mercantile 
and trade considerations. These no doubt were 
important. To lcuvc it at that, however, is to 
misread - even to misunderstand - the power- 
play in Europe of that time. England may not 
have been opposed to whatever Muhammad 
Ali did or planned to do within the borders of 
Egypt; it was his expansion into Arabia and 
Syria which was viewed witli apprehension, 
especially as it threatened the integrity of the 
Ottomnn Empire. The apprehension, more- 
over, was based on a very particular strategic 
reasoning. Palmerston, for example, did not 
come to mistrust Muhammad Ali until 1833- 
34. when he considered Ihe Egyptian ruler's 
military encroachments on the Ottoman 
Empire to be eroding the power of Istanbul 
and helping the advance of Russia towards the 


Bosphorus. He considered the Ottoman 
Empire, now virtually part of the European 
slate system and assisted by England, to he the 
belter barrier or obstacle to Russian advance, 
and therefore as also maintaining the peace of 
Europe. 

The question whether Muhammad Ali 
wished to replace ihe Ottoman State as the 
main regional power in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean astride the route to India, or whether he 
wished merely to strengthen it by reforming it, 
remains unanswered, and rightly so, since it is 
an indeterminate one. What Marsot does well, 
though, is to highlight the use Muhnmmad All 
made of Egypt und the Egyptians in his pursuit 
of power at least over the Arab provinces of the 
Ottomnn Empire. It was in this wuy that 
Muhammad Ali laid the foundations of a mod- 
ern Egyptian state and nation. Marsot also sets 
out well the historical case for Egypt's tenden- 
cy to independence, especially the domestic 
and geographical bases for it. She reminds us 
that Egypt's bid for regional power 150 years 
ago failed not because of any inherent inade- 
quacies in Egyptians themselves, but because 
Muhammad Ali’s efforts in that direction were 
frustrated by Europeans, und particularly the 
British. Yet to quote, ns she does. I’altncr- 
sinn’s letter to his hrmher. the British minister 
in Naples in 1833. saying that Muhnmmad Ali’s 

real design is to cstnhlish an Arabian kingdom, in- 
cluding all the countries In which Arabic is the lang- 
uage. T here might be no harm in such a thing in 
itselT: but as it would imply the dismemberment of 
Turkey . we could not agree to it. Besides the Turk is 
as good an occupier of the mad to India as an active 
Arab sovereign would be, 

is to recognize the reality of world power - or at 
least emerging world power - at that time. 

Finally, what comes through this detailed 
monograph is the fact that an alien (Albanian) 
autocrat who considered his Egyptian subjects 
unfit to govern themselves did, by his actions 
and policies, provide them with the basis of a 
revived national identity, the so-called Egyp- 
tian! ty Egyptians have spoken of ever since. 


’Though I am fortunate in the amount 
of study that has been devoted to my 
work, this is one of the few times it has 
been approached in a way that 
particularly interests me’. 

John Fowles 

This bold and innovative book is not a study of time in Fowles. It 
is a study of Fowles with a' definite organising principle: 
temporality. John Fowles’ fiction is, in the author's view, a 
subversion of the paradigms of time and consciousness, and an 
assertion of the alternative modes of structuring human 
experience. 

Using an interdisciplinary approach. Dr Fawkner studies the 
novels through the unifying concept pf.tlme, yet in each chapter 
he defines a contextual change that allows him to look at 
Fowles* literary achievement from a variety of points of view: 
structuralism, feminism, socialism, esoterlclsm, chrohosophy, 
post-structuralism, existentialism and neuropsychology. 

With a Foreword by John Fowles on, time, fiction, 

.and creatlulty. 

Published by Associated University Presses 
14th June 1984 ' 

£12.95 cloth 180pp 0 8386 3175 4 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

Nothinglike an old book for bringing history to 
life, I always say, and here, slithering into the 
hand like a short length of venomous snake, 
the age of appeasement comes alive with Adolf 
Hitler {80pp. George G. Harrap, London 
1935.) 

, Textually it is selected posies from Mein 

Kampf, compressed and diluted, if such a thing 
is possible, and the authors are Kurt Schulze 
and H. E. Lewington, the former, you will 
observe, being one of their chaps, Oberstud- 
J iendirektor in Magdeburg to be precise, while 
the latter is one of ours, actually German Mas- 
- * ter at the John Ruskin School in Croydon. It is 

' ^ • one of Harrap’s “Plain Texts in German'’, a 

venture which aimed at “producing book lets in 
the reading of which pupils will require no 
coercion". Coercion? Dear me, no, hardly the 
thing for healthy British boys and girls, fresh- 
faced and glowing from a rough-and-tumble in 
the playing-field (not together of course), all 
the more ready to enjoy yams about a German 
lad with lots of grit, yarns that describe him 
giving bullies short shrift, acquiring admirable 
1 work habits, and sniffing out the moral short- 

comings of various assemblages of “Jews, 
Social-Democrats and November- traitors,” 
j There are cheery pictures by one C. H . Drum- 

mond, whose work I seem to have come across 
h'- in other boys' adventures of the period, show- 

! ing der kleine Adolf glowing with precocious 

leadership qualities, patriotism and general 
zest. Drummond has a nice line in snarling 
- working men in peaked caps with red stars on, 
*. a clear give-away for the unmasking of Foreign 
Agitators in many a Bumper Fun book; here 
] the agitators (referred to as a “rote Mordpest”) 

are having fun bumping off Horst Wessel , “ein- 
; j • ' er der besten und unerschrocksten”, says the 

.1 . text and by George he looks it tool “At the 

j . ' subsequent trial”, the notes explain, “it was 

. j ;.j . . | alleged that the crime was actuated by jealous 

,ji > ' 1 motives over a certain woman and the crimin- 

j ; els. received- comparatively light sentences. 
Howeverin 1934, under the National Socialist 
regime, justice was finally done and three per- 
1 sons executed." 

. 1 The grammatical exercises at the end rather 

spinelessly avoid any political commitment, 
restricting themselves to the events of the first 
[ v»~ ' . few pages and Hitler’s early years: "Setzen Sie 
; in Plusquamperfekt", they request,, “‘Young, 
i • 1 Hitler carefully studied all the pictures of bat- 

j jj ■ i ties.’ ** They might so easily have chosen “The 
; i | • international Judaeo-Marxist Conspiracy is the 

! . f '• j cause of a ll Germany’s woes” as something 

• :: • i j : snappy to be tried out in the future perfect, the 

' i^ aorist nnd the plusquamwhatever. 

• . ' ;.i / But stay! Looking again deep into youag 

1 •» j r Herr Wessel’s aryan eyes, ‘we become aware 

/ >’ ' j : . that something Is not quite, how you say, 

; I kosher. On his sleeve he proudly sports the 

| ; •;{![ Party brassard; but the Swastika is the wrong 

! ; ‘i t- ;> w ay round! At once It becomes clear that the 
Id .. i ; note about the trial is ironic, the drawings subt- 
I ^ I; ly subversive, the reference in the preface to 

J jt , J/. the text having been passed by the new special 

ji- ji- .!■ Censor’s Bureau in Munich is not a boast but a 

•V M nudge. Hi E. Lewington, and perhaps Kurt 

1 , ; • Schulze with him, is laughing up his sleeve at 


:• .f >•: . ■ : - j 1 ■ . ■. «: i ■ , . . = • 

if": i •;!$■. • ‘ 

i]ii ..V i ji ; - : y -The, .Reids- Of. lexicog 
; i 4 •?. full of halriiv indianai 


%•■■■»' •* ' The. fields Of lexicography l apd gtammar are 

| 4: - •! J full cjf halrily indignant caterpillars (“three , in-.; . 

••• ' Vi' cbes b a very good heijfot indeed") wHd are i 
‘iir ( Convinced that correct apeecfojsfotf'sluffthat 
o' ( j . tj comes out oftheir mouths and that any change : 

! jjl ..ji ii for the worse; arid there lias beeri .rigeeat..' 
-j* *35 r Qwarttity of fruitless waggling of prblegs at the 

v “/i . if , foslstiess spread of the new use of “hopefiilly*’ 
1$l. ' * asjfl hnve this: right, an rid verb qualifying not ■ 

) }- ii | . *■'; . the action of the tnain verb; but the sense of the 

\M • $ J whold dj,1,SCt giving It a pseudo-optative.tinge, 

:V •' •, .ji Greek and aopie Amerindian languages do |t. 

' I! - i} • a special form of (he vet;b (the pioods of 
i . th’O yerb inMenomini, a language mope spoken . 

• * -f,; Mf Q * of by lirigrilsts than spoken by speakers, ex- 
. |j!|- 1 . , pireas, as moods should r the speakcr’s fecllng 

"t, f! j ; ’ H about the probability and desirability Of what 


agine “Melanesians do it with a particle” as a 
bumper-sticker); English is beginning to do it 
with •‘hopefully’’. Myself, l welcome it, having 
long felt the need of an optative forexpressing 
shades of meaning like “let’s you do it”. But 
has anyone pointed out that “mercifully” has 
traditionally been used with this sort of mean- 
ing? If I say, for example, “Mercifully, Roger 
Scruton has not written an article in today’s 
Times", I am not suggesting that the quality of 
mercy in this instance inheres in Mr Scruton, 
but in God, an almost entirely different Per- 
son. ‘'Mercifully" stands for "... and that’s a 
mercy”, as “hopefully” stands for . . at least 
that is what I hope”, and as “gratefully” is 
beginning to be used to mean “and that is 
something we should be grateful for”. I heard 
someone say, recently, “thankfully, she mar- 
ried the curate”; but I have no idea in which 
sense they were using it. Man on the radio, 
talking about how to interrupt the iron chain of 
ci rcumstances that leads people to get drowned 
(stay as far away from the water as possible, 
was his major recommendation) said some- 
thing like “thankfully, she was rescued”, a pro- 
fitable bit of ambiguity. (He also said "water is 
with us to stay”, but that’s another story.) 

★ ★ ★ 

There are dolls of Jackie Collins and the girl 
from Loveboat , dolls in strictly limited editions 
with real sables and real jools and real price- 
tags that say £15,000; there are pigs with the 
faces of Presidents and inevitably Presidents 
with the faces of pigs; but not everything in the 
American toy-shop is frivolity. There has been 
a revival of the tradition of the children’s book 
as a medium not for talking to children but for 
giving them a talking-to, the tradition of Trim- 
mer and Sherwood and Sewell and Alger, 
given a Reaganomic facelift, and in the van of 
the revival, the revival van, is the inaptly 
named Peter Pan Industries of Newark, New 
Jersey, publishers of the “Let’s Talk About” 
series, a series written by Joy Wilt Beny, a 
name In respect of wlpcb wild horses would not 
deflect me from absolute straightfacedness by 
so much as a second of arc. 

“Let’s Talk About” translates as “Let’s Me 
Talk and Let's You listeii, nodding your head 
vigorously from time to time”, another of those 
indirect pseudo-optatives with which the lan- 
guage of person-manipulation is so full, an atti- 
tude betrayed by the back-cover claim “The 
Let’s Talk About Series can do the talking for 
you”, (There is aeon ventipn, had you noticed, 
that children do not read back covers, which 
can be used for Super Secret Messages to 
GrOwn-Ups:' “Mama, what is a car-ing e-vo- 
cat-ion of dawn-ing sex-ual-ity?”) Ms Joy Ber- 
ry takes a couple of extra inside pages to com- 
plain that “for too long we parents have been 
made to feel that we alone are responsible for 
our children's successes or faflures. This is an 
overwhelming and unfair burden" (like Wel- 
’ fare or Medicaid or the Third World). From 
now bn, says this Supply-side homilist, children 

- can take their own ;dedsions, especially if we 
tell them what to do. The series is EDUCA- 
TIONALLY, DEVELOPMENTALLY, and 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY sound (“In addition 
to my being a parent, I am an educator and 
child developmentaliSt” says Joy Wilt Berry). 

. .There js another page of self-praise and empty 
promises ■ atopiit IwpreviSd- paforifrehild: tbla-- 
tfonshlp$ (“before you, knowJt; you .and your 1 
; child will be| going ip the same direction mpre 
of ;the tlnrtevi This is becaiire ypi; will both be 
focusing Op! foe same issues nptf: functioning- 
from the same premises") . This pbst-wbrii exm- • 
■ eludes with the wprds !, thahk you for letting my 
yvprk- become a part of your ■ lives’' ,■ a bit 6f 
pseudofouipility thatiwpuld hyperbblicin ; 

foe colophon offoeZhVfne Cdjnedyw the'Five 

. | .^p^-pfMdSes. . iv. . 
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OFF is thirty-tWo Vigorously, illus- 
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anything well) 

*you may may think that the person is not tun m he 
with 

•you may decide you don’t want to he around 

I have to admit that Joy Wilt Berry makes me 
feel inferior, insecure, and I may decide I don't 
want to be around. 

“Do not tell other people what to do just so 
that you will seem better than they” is another 
piece of advice from J. W. B., who only tells 
other people what to do in order to give child- 
ren a chance to assume responsibility for their 
own lives and go in the same direction more of 
the time. (Did I point out that the “Let’s Talk 
About" series also “allows children to explore 
themselves openly", which sounds a good deal 
more permissive than it intends?) 

Anyhow, any child faced with a rack of, 
placed on the rack of the “Let’s Talk About” 
series, is in for a comprehensive grilling. I have 
a list of eighteen topics and that’s just n begin- 
ning: Lying, Cheating, Being Destructive, 
Snooping, Being Rude, Whining, Being Lazy, 
Disobeying, Breaking Promises, Fighting, 
Stealing, Teasing, Tattling, and generally 
Having Fun. I have to report that Being Des- 
tructive was represented only by one scribbled- 
on copy, while Stealing was absent altogether. 

Not but what a little hostile pressure might 
not be called for: the conclusion of The Child’s 
Book of Manners (which represents the 
Roosevelt-Carter Great Society tradition) is, 
approximately: “If you are nice to people they 
will be nice to you. If everyone is nice to every- 
one else the world will be a happy place." Not 
the conclusion of the two-dozen-odd new 
books about not talking to strangers; and not 
the conclusion of Miss Joy Wilt Beny who 
wants to teach 

What all schoolchildren learn. 

Those to whom evil is done 
Do evil in return. 

★ ★ ★ 

There is an advertisement in a New England 
magazine by somebody who offers “the finest 
in legal photography", as if anyone would want 
illegal photography or advertise it if they did. 
But what is offered, apart from ‘Lowest Prices 
and ‘Reliable Service, which I can interpret, is 
a mite baffling: 

•Product Liability 
‘Day-in-the-Life 
‘Medicals 
‘Fall Downs. 

Fall Downs is easy enough, and I myself would 
be quite eager to purchase a picture of autumn 
foliage spreading over low rounded hillocks, 
especially if I was sure it contained nothing 
illicit, but how can you photograph a day, and 
why would you want to? Ulysses is pretty much 
a day-in-tlie-life, but it is hard to sec how taste- 
ful snapshots could be made illustrating it. I 
suppose it could be a way of grangerizing a 
book of memoirs: July 19, 1668- good dinner 
and company that pleased me mightily (see 
attached video). There’s a restaurant in Boston 
called “Legal Seafoods”, but I always assumed 
they served clams to attorneys. A video of a 
Day-in-the-life (* 24Hr On Call) of many an 
attorney would be worth paying money for. 
“Mail this coupon today for free price list”, it 
says, so maybe they have files on ail of us, and 
can offer the negatives of all kinds of interest- 
fog'sCb^s^’heVer krifew were observed , 
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:.How to enrage your bookseller; no 258 of an 
. ( occasional series,-. ' 

“But it says for shillings on the spine.” \ 

; “Of epurse j wouldn't dream of seUing it, but I- 
: ; was just curious. . i"', . . . j ; ' 

‘■ “But/it says thlrty-otie and sixpence an the 
' spine.’.’- : 

: had; that* wbeti I wasa liittld'foi,^ ... 

■ !T can foe I'd better look tlirpUgh my chuck- 
: . outs a bit niofo cAretyjly,” . . ■ 
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Egyptologicnl fantasy, full of tekh, ! 
Ptah, and Plait’s Ka.) • | 

★ ★ * j 

lt would be disingenuous to pretend the ou. ‘ 
tumors of Knockabout Comics and Ahtift 
Books are in the main professional mycoloM, 
and students of botanical pharmacology ft, 
titles they import, nnd which have beensrizd \ 
and held by the police for sixteen months pend, 
ing prosecution (a delay equivalent loasame 
fine, whatever the outcome of this week’s Old 
Bailey trial), include A Guide to British Pj f. 
locylnns. Herbal Aphrodisiacs, and A (Mi’s 
Garden of Grass. By no means all the book* ? 
held are cu Irish, recreational, or advocate ille- t 
gulily; they include The Electric Kool-AidAcU ' 
Test, nnd Fear and Loathing in Las Vegartoja 1 
nothing of William Burroughs’s Junkie, hh ! 
first book, published pscudonymously as a .’ 
Aec double-header paperback in 1953: it must | 
have sold millions of copies since then. It h ( 
clearly only a matter of chance that they didn't | 
seize The Grass is Singing , Snow White and The ' 
Coke, Anthracite and Allied Industries’ Year- i 
book. In their leaflets, the defendants misspell ‘ 
Junkie, and claim darkly that Dc Quincey b f 
only tolerated because he “exists In many : 
leather-bound editions on members of the i 
establishment’s bookshelves”, a sentenathat [ 
really gets up my nose, to coin a phrase: bat V 
they have come by their paranoia honestly, ' 
that is to say on the uncomfortable frontier 
where your right to read and mine to sell boob 
is attacked and defended. They are being > 
charged not under drugs legislation, \rbkh • 
would seem legitimate, or al least possible (i ) 
conspiracy charge under the Misuse of Drugs i- 
Act 1971 has just been dropped) but underthg ; 
Obscene Publications Acts of 1959 and 196i 
some legal wit having decided that depravity ■ 
and corruption are not limited to sexual mat-. \ 
ters (I’m with him there of course), and there- • 
fore that a “tendency to deprave and comipf 
may be displayed by any book that someone j 
. disapproves of. Out goes Oblomov for painting I 
an attractive picture of sloth, out goes every ? 
cookery book for counselling nnd facilitating * 
gluttony, out goes Thomas Paine, out goes l 
Thorcan, snip! out go Casino Royale and Be v 
Queen of Spades (offences against the Gaming •; 
Act), snip! (did you know that : tk | 
Obscene Publicntious Squad had a squad tie ? 
that figured n scissor cutting a page? Sod* | 
print dealers would proudly wear it too) oiitp. j 
nil left-wing books nnd most right-wing boob j 
nnd the Rights of Man nnd Biothanaita and j 
Little Black Sambo nnd Oliver Twist and fo* 
Jorrocks books, shopped by the Leap* : 
Against Cruel Sports, out goes the Sermon oo | 
the Mount, grassed up by MrSliolom Al-^w 
of the League of Extremist Copts, Hebrews, 
nnd Arabs Against 'Orriblc Interfering Mode? 1 
ntca (Lcchmi 1 iml), and out goes you! •*. ’ 
Knockabout Comics, whose case wmSf P 
first, is at 249 Konsul Road, London WlO.aflf 
needs all kinds of support. It is a lovely 
spring day and the temperature is risingrapWf 
towards Fahrenheit 451. ■ ' 
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Letter 



'Revolution in Time' 

Sir, - Without taking up the many comments 
and animadversions of John North’s review of 
my Revolution in Time (April 6), which have 
not persuaded (dissuaded) me, I should like to 
respond regarding two issues of larger signifi- 
cance. The first concerns his rejection of the 
argument I put forward about the monastic 
origin of the mechanical clock, which began as 
an automated bell. He questions what he calls 
my speculation that “something new had 
arrived" with the introduction of the word 
“clock”; and he says that it seems “probable" 
to him that “the first mechanical timepieces 
were indeed astronomical" rather than simple 
timekeepers. 

His scepticism, I confess, astonishes me, 
since my argument substantially accords with 
his own writing on the subject, as my footnote 
references to his work show. Over and beyond 
these, let me cite relevant passages from 
North’s remarkable three-volume work on 
Richard of Wallingford, the fourteenth-cen- 
tury abbot who built the first astronomical 
clock “of which we have detailed knowledge": 

1. Regarding the character of the very ear- 
liest mechanical timekeepers: the “old clock” 
at Norwich, which North dates to 1273 (hence 
perhaps the first clock to appear in the written 
record) was, he suggests, a “mechanical clock, 
however rudimentary” (II, 316) - in other 
words, hardly astronomical. 

2. Regarding monastic versus astronomical 
origins: the mechanism of Richard’s extraor- 
dinary astronomical clock is given by North as 
further evidence “for a thesis hinted at by J. 
Drummond Robertson, that the origins of the 
first mechanical escapement are to be sought in 
the monastic alarum mechanisms of the early 
Middle Ages” (II, 331). 

3. Regarding the newness of the clock and 
the priority of simple versus complex mechan- 
isms: “simple mechanical horologes, such as 
for bell-ringing, were, If not previously com- 
monplace, at least not unknown. The fact that 
Richard's text does not go into details over the 
construction of the escapetttent reinforces this 
view, while the dozen or more passing refer- 
ences in records of the late thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, not all by any means ambi- 
guous as between sundial and mechanical 
clock, all point to some new invention of about 

. (hat time, which led to a rapid diffusion of the 
. foe of geared timekeeping devices. The inven- 
tion in question must have been that of a 
mechanical escapement: monastic clockwork 
in the literal sense - that is, bell-work - had 
been set in motion by a half-hydraulic, half- 
mechanical arrangement at least two centuries 
before" (II, 362). And North makes a point of 
the appearance in the thirteenth century, that 
: is, well before Richard’s time, of a profession 
of clackmakers, among them perhaps 
1 Richard’s own father (II, 317, 370). 

:. . If Dr North now wants to change his mind on 
this subject, that is his privilege, although it 
would be helpful to have a statement of his 
reasons. I would be happy to take notice of his 
... P e w interpretation in translations of my own 
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book, by way of fairness to niy readers and to 
the issue. In the meantime, to use his phrase, I 
think he has put his money on the wrong horse. 

That horse is the thesis of the late Derek de 
Soils Price, who asserted that ‘‘the ordinary 
time-telling clock" was “no affiliate of simple 
time-telling devices such as sundials, sand 
glasses, and the elementary water clocks", but 
rather “should be considered as a degenerate 
branch from the main stem of mechanized 
astronomical devices”. North implies that I 
have “misconceived" Price's arguments. I do 
not think so. Derek Price and I engaged in an 
extended correspondence and in one public 
debate. He was very helpful to me and never 
took refuge in “somewhat paradoxical utter- 
ances" - as North describes them. C'tiait Id le 
moiudre de ses dffauts. His untimely death is a 
personal loss to me as well as to scholarship. 
Our correspondence began with an inquiry 
from me asking him whether he still believed 
and meant what he had written on this subject. 
He did, and in the end we agreed to disagree. 
North’s effort to give a new meaning to the 
words “degenerate" and “degeneration" will 
not change the written record. Price was con- 
vinced that the first use of a mechanical escape- 
ment was in an astronomical device and de- 
rived its inspiration from astronomical needs; 
that the study of time-measurement was an 
unfortunate diversion; that medieval Europe 
did not build clocks because it wanted and 
needed them, but rather learned about them 
inadvertently as a by-product of these astro- 
nomical mechanisms. 

The facts simply contradict this. Nor does it 
help to try to have things both ways: to say. No, 
there was no loss of technical knowledge or 
expertise; and then say, Yes, there was - wit- 
ness Richard of Wallingford's lonely solution 
to the problem of velocity drive. It is the inver- 
sion of the normal sequence of invention, from 
rudimentary to sophisticated, that requires 
such lawyerly acrobatics. Nor do I “beg the 
question" when I say (not “imply”) that the 
clock made possible automated astraria/ 
planetaria rather than the reverse. That is my 
inference from the historical experience as 
established by such scholars as John North, 
among others. 

My second point is briefer. North says that it 
“might be dangerous to test” by the German 
experience the link I propose between Protes- 
tantism and the clock and watch trade. Not at 
all. We do have a test (cited in the book, p 93) 
for the most important centre of German clock 
manufacture, namely Augsburg, in the period 
1509-1700. The data show that of those 189 
makers for whom we have religious affiliation 
(out of 284), more than five out of six were 
Protestant. This is an astonishing statistic for a 
city of mixed population in an overwhelnungly 
Catholic area. . 

DAVID S. LANDES. 

Committee on Degrees in Social Siudies, Harvard 
University, Hilles Library, 59 Shepard Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

'A Need to Testify' 

Sir, -Belatedly my attention has been drawn to 
Mr P. N. Flirbank’s review of Iris Origo’s A 
Need to Testify (April 20), wh|ch impels me to 
point out a few of his inaccuracies. He writes 
that the four brief lives included “are con- 
nected by a fifth life (the author’s own)". 
Perhaps this is intended to describe pn imper- 
sonal essay on “Biography: True and False"? 
As a joke it misfires. 

Although he acquits the author of fabrica- 
tion he implies that foe was guilty of “suppres- 
sion, or anyway reservation”. As an example 
of this he complains: “We are not told exactly 
what went wrong between Salvemlni and his 
second wife Femande Luchaire.” Who oh 
earth can know exactly what goes wrong be- 
tween any man and his wife? In the case of 
Femandc Luchaire, the - widow of one of 
Salvemini's colleagues, those who knew 
her considered her a solid, serious if pedantic 
French bourgeoise. Salvemini told her that he 
was marrying for because they were; both 
middle-aged and lonely. He had lost bis adored 
first wife and five children in tfo 1 Messina 
earthquake, whereas foe bad a son and 
daughter whom he could care for and edufote. 
.When the trtgedy of Jean Luchaire .ofourred 
: Salvemini flew from Harvard I'fo. ppmfot! for. to, : , 


the best of his ability. The letters of a mutual 
friend, too private for publication, make this 
dear. With her maternal obsession poor 
Fcrnandc could be wearisome. Had she joined 
Salvemini after his return to Italy, the reunion 
would have been disastrous for both them. 

The application of the world “reverential” to 
Marchesa Origo’s enthusiasm has a pejorative 
shade which strikes me as unfair. Evidently Mr 
Furbank is prejudiced against such romantics 
as de Bosis: we could do with a little more of 
what he dubs “flummery”. It is strange that he 
makes no mention of Iris Origo’s last chapter 
about Silonc, which many would consider the 
most moving in this vivid and beautiful book. 
HAROLD ACTON. 

Villa Lu Picira, 50139 Florence. 

'The Sinking of the 
Belgrano' 

Sir, - May I conclude the correspondence on 
the Belgrano on a conciliatory note? Alexan- 
der Haig’s memoirs as published on April 1 did 
not read as Arthur Gavshon has stated (Let- 
ters, May 4) with regard to events on May 2, 
but subsequent corrections have made it clear 
that Gavshon was right as to what Haig was 
trying to say, so my letter of April 20 was 
unfair. I could point out that Haig’s account of 
the April 1982 negotiations is still at variance 
with Rice and Gavshon’s, but the lesson I draw 
from all of this is the unreliability of Haig’s 
memory. 

Otherwise I would have thought that the 
Panorama programme on April 20 more than 
supported my interpretation of the military 
situation on May 1 and 2, 1982. 

LAWRENCE FREEDMAN. 

Department of War Studies. King's College, Strand, 
London WC2. 


The Middle Way 

Sir, - 1 was grateful to John Bossy for the 
courtesy and balance of his review of my new 
book The English Catholic Church in the 
Nineteenth Century (May 11). Allow me to say, 
however, that although I was amused by his 
lengthy speculation that I am about to become 
a Roman Catholic, I feel obliged to set his mind 
at rest. Anglicanism is. as everyone knows, 
not easy to categorize internally, but I belong 
to that large body of churchmen who are 
usually thought of as being neither High nor 
Low, but somewhere in the middle. 

EDWARD NORMAN. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Oxprof 


Sir, - If you are a candidate for the Profes- 
sorship of Poetry at Oxford, as I am, you must 
go into the market place like Coriolanus and 
ask for votes. 

My aim is to save Oxford from itself - from 
the incestuous grip of the Oxmen and Ox- 
women who have stiffed it for so long. 

I am a genuine Cambridge poet, once 
supervised by Dr Leavis, lectured to by I. A.. 
Richards, fairly friendly with Guy Burgess and 
Anthony Blunt. I have a large body of work to 
my credit, I have tutored students, given 
lectures. I have even been a “writer in 
residence" and presided over “workshops". 

I therefore urge ail Ox MAS to vote for me at 
their Alma Mater on May 31 or June 2, and 
end the long process of Oxidization to which 
the appointment has been subjected. 

OAVIN EWART. 

57 Kenilworth Court, Lower Richmond Road, 
London SW15. . . ■ . 

Children's Literature 

Sir, - May I correct on impression possibly left 
by Hugh Brogan’s shot-in-ihe-dark (May 4), 
that The Oxford Companion to Children's. 
Literature “has drawn largely” on Opie resear- 
ches? This only help Humphrey Carpenter and 
Mari Prichard had from us, while writing tfoir 
substantial and intricate book, was with the 
details of thei entry headed OPIE. , 

IONA QHE. 1 ' . 

Westerileld House, West Liss, Hampshire. 


Basil 

Blackwell 

What is Politics? 

The Activity and its Study 
Edited by ADRIAN LEFTWICH 

This book addresses the most central 
Issues in our understanding and study 
of politics. What Is politics? What 
activities does the term refer to? Is 
politics only about government and 
governing? And Is government 
defined by the legitimate use of force, 
or by the processes Involved when 
people have to make collective 
choices? The book discusses whether 
the various definitions of politics are 
incompatible, or In fact only refer to 
different levels and kinds of politics. 
176 pages, hardback £12,50 
(0631 134867) 

paperback £4.50 (0 631 13553 7) 

Social 

Accountability 
and Selfhood 

JOHN SHOTTER 

This book tackles anew some of the 
most fundamental questions In 
psychology. What, as human beings, 
are we to one another? How should we 
treat one another as being? In what 
ways do we learn About our world? 
John Shotter argues that our reality Is 
constituted for us by the ways in 
which we render our activities 
accountable to one another in our 
daily social lives. 

266 pages. £22.50 <0 631 13021 7) 

Social Planning 

A Strategy for Socialist Welfare 
Edited by ALAN WALKER 

This book argues that those who have 
tried to see how the welfare state 
works — or falls to work — have not 
taken a wide enough view. They must 
look afresh at the goals of social 
policy, and how resources could be 
distributed more effectively In order 
to prompt social welfare. 

288 pages, hardback £17,50 

(0 85520 453 2) 

paperback £6,95 <0 8 5520 454 0) 

Social Choice and 
Justice 

KENNETH ARROW 

Beginning with his seminal paper of 
1950 which gave birth to the subject 
of social choice, this book by the 
winner of the 1972 Nobel Prize also. . 
presents a normative theory pf social 
qctiqn based upon Individual! •: /. ■ 

preferences. Professor Arrow develops 
the theory further and explores Its . 
Implications for the concept of justice 
in the economy, 

240 pages, £25.00 (0 63 i 13339 9) 
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Alternatives to Economic Decline 
Edited by JOHN CORNWALL , 

Eric Lundberg, Richard Lipsey, James 
Tobin, Wynne Godley, Lars Osberg ■ 
and Alasdair Smith contribute to this 
penetrating examination of ways of • 
curjng economic stagnation. They 
discuss Inflation, disinflation arid 
stagnation, the policies possible and 
the pyrrhlc victories they may 
produce. John Cornwall Introduces 
the book with a substantial overview 
of the subject. 

192 pages, £19.50 (0 85520 7)7 • 
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Peccadilloes 


Harold Hobson 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Kingdom of Ear tb 
Hampstead Theatre 
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Michael Attenborough has auspiciously begun 
his management of the Hampstead Theatre 
with a spirited production by Kenneth Macmil- 
lan of a little-known play, written by Tennes- 
. see Williams in 1967, called Kingdom of Earth . 
It has never been seen in London before, but it 
doubtless will not be neglected in future, for it 
contains - something extremely rare in Wil- 
liams - a really likeable character: someone 
who puts up a reckless fight against the misfor- 
tunes and horrors which Williams used to de- 
light to pile upon the people in his plays. 

It is true that, set in a farmhouse in the 
Mississippi Delta, Kingdom of Earth has the 
customary Williams catalogue of choses dam- 
nies: degradation and decay, men's brutal 
persecution of women, drugs, disease, perver- 
sion, mother-fixation, crudity of language, 
transexuality, hatred, and many other 
things. But ail this darkness is pierced by the 
bright light of Nichola McAuliffe’s Myrtle. It 
must be admitted that Myrtle, just married 
to Lot, the young owner of the farmhouse, 
has her peccadilloes. She is susceptible to avar- 
ice; she is a nymphomaniac, ready to indulge in 
ora! sex with any man dho comesalong; she is a 
harlot, as Lot screams at her, coughing up his 
one remaining lung; and - a point on which 
Williams lays unusual stress -she is not capable 
of illumination by religious instruction. 

But what is exciting about Myrtle is her cour- 
age and her cheerfulness. She had been hoping 
to settle down, for the first time in her life, to a 
quiet, safe, domestic existence, but finds her- 
self byllied by both her husband and his half- 
bf other Chicken (Stephen Rea), who manages 
what might be called the estate, though it 
seems little more than mud, perpetually 
threatened by the bursting Mississippi. She is 
not dismayed by this; and though she notices 
Lot's constant references to his mother, she is 
too innocent - yes, actually too innocent - to 
realize what the real situation had been before 
her mother-in-law had died. When Lot, in a 
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There is ik nOt very sharp satirical edge to this 

• curious arid rather creaky farce. Looking after* 

; number one, egotism and self-deception , 

raised to a principle that has busted the puta- 
tive decencies of yesteryear, carry us from one 
revelation of moral turpitude to another, but 
. with less subtlety or polish than might be 
hppeti : There is .a dogged, spur and relentless 
; nqfo'to much of it, a dry crackled where,' 

: , Wjtshould be;, an embarea^jigsehSe 6f triviality ' 
-hot so much because Jean Anouilh misses HiS- 
targets, but because the targets seeru so little • 
worth tilting at, authorial anger and execration : 
so bewUderingly misplaced. Mostdi scoring' 
is the uhdarfonebf alternating fear and boastful: 
nes? in the moralizing; not real iniquiiy but'the ; 
painfully Insubstantial, phantoms Of aispme-' 

• what complacently qmbitlered mind, a mihd. 
Very touch out df touch, are being attacked. ! - 

We a^e ostensibly offered an exposure of the 
.' hollowness and*, self-interest at the core , of ' 
“smart"- Parisian literary-artistic life, of its 
laughable hypocrisies and pretensions.. What 
.' yve have is a confused and not, very laughable 
spectacle of unconvincing prejudices, Paris 5 ! 
and the West End at their most prbvinciai . . 
Anouilh sets a- middle-aged; gouty and well- i. 
heeled playwright, Leori Saint- Pd, to fulminate ■; 
against. doctors, plumbers, literary critics, fn- 
: tellectual fashions, experimental writirik thc 
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final and frightening paroxysm, falls into his 
death-agony, she is more surprised than the 
audience to find him dressed in his mother's 
clothes. A half-forgotten book by Hugh Wal- 
pole begins: "Tisn't life that matters. It's the 
courage you bring to it”. Courage is what 
Myrtle had, and Blanche Du Bois, whose situa- 
tion somewhat resembled hers, emphatically 
had not. Blanche aroused pity, and Myrtle 
admiration, a dazzling exception in Williams's 
sorry procession of drop-outs, perverts, drug- 
addicts and cowards. 

Kingdom of Earth may not be the most 
achingly poetic of Tennessee Williams’s plays, 
but it is easily the most optimistic. Myrtle does 
- literally as well as metaphorically - come out 
on top. For when at the end of the play the 
angry Mississippi floods the lower parts of the 
house, she clambers onto the roof. Accompan- 
ied by Chicken, it is even suggested that they 
will enact Romeo and Juliet till the waters 
subside. 

This is absurdly melodramatic, and there are 
mbments in the play when Williams seems to 
lose all sense of theatrical reality. Half way 
through there is a sort of General Post in which 
Myrtle dashes upstairs and down in an effort to 
rob Chicken on behalf of Lot, and Lot on 
behalf of Chicken. This borders on the ridicu- 
lous. But when all this is discounted it still 
remains a fact that the courage in Kingdom of 
Earth is an inspiring thing. Nor is it confined to 
Myrtle. With a generous impartiality Williams 
gives it also to Lot (David Taylor). This man 
looks as weak as a moonbeam; his cough is 
terrible to bear. But he has a strength of will 
that cannot be broken. That it is an evil will is 
beside the point: evil or good, he will not let 
any personal danger scupper him out of his 
standards. Nothing can diminish his hatred of 
his fellow-creatures. There are two things he 
wants, and two only: to preserve the memory 
of his mother, and to prevent his half-brother 
from succeeding him in his inheritance. There 
is something splendid as well as revolting in the 
spectacle of this physically wrecked man facing 
the awful spectre of dissolution and seeing in it ' 
nothing of terror, but only a weapon for the 
rain of others. Taylor plays him with an en- 
trancing Southern drawl, and ■ a graveyard 
charm. 
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Visualizing Arthurian England seems a peren- 
nial preoccupation. Cameos from Cumclot 
never stop cropping up. Painters have repeat- 
edly illustrated (lie Round Table narratives. 
Poets, when dealing with them, tend to empha- 
size their pictorial aspects: as with Tennyson, 
who called his Arthurian cycle Idylls of the 
King since “idyll” literally means “little pic- 
ture''- which each tale was intended to he. 

Given all of this, it’s probably inevitable that 
the BBC, when filming John Barton's render- 
ing of Malory's Morte d’ Arthur, should decide 
to garnish it with extraneous visual material, 
even though Barton's performance - previous- 
ly presented as a one-man show for friends - 
would have made fine television if left entirely 
alone. As it is, the director Gillian Lynne’s 
addition of tableaux performed by silent 
actors, as Barton narrates, brings things peri- 
lously close to farce - largely because of her 
inability to perceive the real nature of Malory's 
work. “We make his visions float before your 
eyes", she has boasted. But “visions” suggests 
something preciously remote from Malory’s 
almost business-like tales: far from floating, 
what he offers is brisk, brusque, and almost 
tumbles over itself in the telling. 

Admirably sturdy and sensitive. Barton’s 
portrayal of Malory exactly picks up his head- 
long, almost obsessively voluble style - sen- 
tences, hectically clipped together by “And*’s, 
or “But"s, pelting pell-mell through tangles of 
incident; carnage occurring at breakneck 
speed; violently abrupt words, like “brast” (o 
repeated favourite), vigorously shoving on the 
action. Streamlining the work, Barton - who 
concentrates on the last two books of Malory’s 
anthology of tales - intelligently prunes and 
dovetails his material. The catalogues of 
names, of which Malory is so fond, are usually 
jumped over, so that the stories, with their 
recurrent armed dashes, move at an even more 
cracking pace. 

Narrating events as Malory in his Newgate 
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I * . Stn .ft of ' P( " lltct, ly. edil *ng Mabji traits has been explored by Dillian Gordon in 
. . S .‘ U 1C dromatizallon ends* this latest show in the National Gallery's "Ac- 

te p ir.ise tor Thomas Malory, knight":* quisition in Focus" series. Three years ago the 
artou s tone as he lingers on the laaoffl* gallery bought “Hffone Rouart in her Father's 
words is a masterly blend of defiance, pa * ' 1 Study”, to add to an already impressive collec- 
and shame. tfon of pi rtures by the artist, including the 

Ins recounting of the stories is done . famous and much reproduced “Beach Scene" 
tactful energy, too: the narrative is kept *«, and the vertiginous “La La at the Cirque Fer- 
and fast, rhythms are compelling^ vakiF nando", but no work of this monumental scale, 
voices just characterized enough. In Degas's 150th anniversary year and with a 
though, all this is distnictingly accomprw^ ' big exhibition of his drawings on show in West 
mimes - choreographed by Gillian Lji«v Berlin it is the right moment to have brought 
that are crassly at variance with everytti^ / together a number of related works and pre- 
Barton brings out from the text. Where Mi liminary studies to trace the evolution and 
is rapid, rugged, down-to-earth, Lynoe'u*; tease out some of the meanings of this conipli- 
leaux are limp with enfeebled artims. W catcd, evasive and essentially private painting. 
Barton’s Malory talks with garrulous trenda Degas was in many ways a deeply conserva- 
cy about the battle between two grim bom , live painter. The plein-air landscape experi- 
“nn hundred thousand men”, she has meats of Monet and Pissarro and Sisley he 
ures gently raising swords and lances ton! dismissed contemptuously as a kind of outdoor 
each other as if performing some kind oflfc; sport. For him painting was an activity that 
ris dance. Even more bizarre are tlx pep ■ took place in the studio and only after a meticu- 
stick-likc bouncings affected by (he lous process of thoughtful planning and prepn- 
signify horse riding. Staginess is rampuH.li^ ration. As might be expected from such a great 
celot and Guinevere sway and swjm tin*' admirer of Ingres, the human figure lay at the 
sequences of balletic sentimentality. core of his art. Portraits play a correspondingly 

characters - so speakingly realized by Birt* !wgc part in his oeuvre. But unlike Ingres, as a 
are reduced by Lynne to melodramatic mi; man independent means Degas did not need 
In this context, lines take on uninteotW toaccept portrait commissions. By drawing his 
absurd significance: “ ’Make thounonxnt^ i .- s ’^ er5 ft 111 t i ,e smal i circle of his family and 
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borrow this rarely seen picture from a private 
collection in New York. It gives its own silent 
commentary on the later big portrait. Its re- 
laxed, stable composition, the father's arm en- 
circling the daughter's wnist. reflects the 
domestic calm Degas sought chez Rouart in the 
rue de Lisbonne. 

1886, the year Degas painted the grown-up 
Hdl&ne surrounded by carefully chosen objects 
from her father's collection, seems to have 
been one of alarming disturbance in the solid 
structure of the Rouarts’ life. Mme Rouart 
died after an illness. Hdl&ne married . What can 


only be described as Degas's surrogate family 
dissolved around him. In a letter to Henri 
Rouart Degas spoke . in more than usually pes- 
simistic mood, of the distraction and consola- 
tion he found in watching and recording the 
movement of people and things; “if”, he 
added, “there is still consolation to be had for 
one so unhappy”. 

The portrait of Hdlbne Rouart inher father's 
study, like so many of Degas's pnintings, is 
unfinished, and it was still in his studio when he 
died in 1917. But if the surface is in places ugly 
or ambiguous its composition^ stability is un- 
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that he seems, as Snlnt-Pd, so thoroughly J 
l»oIcd; there's a hint of Balzac aboiit fete 
but nothing else remotely French of ■ 
about him. Tito principals, so the 
announces, me got up by St Laurent; nsjj 
snd fact is ihut the values of & 
more pervnsive here thnn those 
Beuve. The question to which therein s** 
be one answer only, not cheering but not*' 
out irony, is: what induced Michael FtfF* 
lend one or more of his many talent* 
adaptation? 


j£.lapse of the family bank he became an intimate 
£.of the Rouarts. In their house and at their 
R dinner-table he seems to have lost much of the 
I ^hyness and asperity that dogged his relations 
I with the larger world. Captivated by Hdl&ne's 
Eyed hair, Degas had already in the 1870s 
|j»mied a portrait of her as a child on her 
gdatner's knee. Dillian Gordon has managed to 



ncrvingly complete. Hdl&nc is locked as firmly 
into place on the canvas by the overlapping 
rectunglcs of the pictures, bangings and display 
case which surround her as by prison grilles. 
She is pressed back into an impossible space 
against the wall of the room by the receding 
diagonals of her father's empty, out -size chair, 
and his desk piled wilh papers. Unlike the 
Vandyckian prototypes mentioned by Dr Gor- 
don in her catalogue, self-confident mistresses 
of all they survey, Hdlbne seems the en- 
croached -upon victim of her surroundings. Yet 
it is worth pointing out that this composition 
only emerged at a very late stage in the pic- 
ture’s evolution. Two magnificent pastel stu- 
dies record that a healthily buxom Hdlftne was 
(u have perched, one leg casually swinging, on 
the arm of n chair placed in an airy cube of 
space. 

The connection between circumstances and 
aesthetic choice defies analysis. Did the illness 
of Mme Rouart suggest a change of plan and 
mood to Degas? The prominence given to the 
Egyptian funerary deity which stands on 
the desk beside HCICne udds force to this argu- 
ment. Gordon identifies the barely legible 
drawing on the wall behind H£!enc with a Mil- 
let “Peasant Girl” once in the Rouart collec- 
tion and now on loan from the Louvre. She 
might also have pointed out in this context that 
the slumped pose of the girl in the drawing is 
the classic one of Melanvotia. Or. arc we 
perhaps in the presence of a commoner but still 
sud domestic drama? The absent acquisitive 
father is an oppressive presence in the paint- 
ing. His daughter wears, almost in the manner 
of livery, a demure version of the blue dress in' 
another prized possession of the Rouart collec- 
tion, Corot’s “Ln Dame en bleu". Or should 
we think of Degas's private anxieties? Hanging 
on the wall behind Hdl&ne is a second Corot 
from her father's collection, a “View of the Bay 
of Naples wilh the Caslel deH'Ovo”. Perhaps 
this is simply a picturesque evocation of the City 
where Degas’s father was born. But the choice 
of a view which includes that medieval Alcat- 
raz with all its gloomy associations makes it an 
equivocal sign. 

Gordon's touch is light. She nowhere insists 
on fitting the allusions she uncovers into a sing- 
le pattern of meaning. Her exhibition does the 
most important job of all, it leads us back to 
look at and think about this elusive, disturbing, 
and beautiful portrait. 


"Hiline Rouart In her Father's Study", from the exhibition reviewed here. 


The catalogue of the exhibition. Degas; Hiline 
Rouart in her Fathers Study by Dillian Gordon. 
(20pp. National Gallery. £1.50 0 901791 92 X) 
is available from the National Gallery. 
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their publications in the British Library, 
fne convention of British colonies co-operat- 
$ in legal deposit dates from the Imperial 
^Pyright Act of 1842, but Since 1886 Hong- 
jng's obligation has been. a . stranger one, an 
Obligation on printers regardless of where the 
woks are published. So Western publishers 
print in. Hongkong have been paying a 
iTOtble "tax" in their legal deposit contribu- 
gpnsj-the Hongkong printer is obliged to stib- 
put three copies, two to. Hongkong libraries 
Ejj 0ne fo the British Library, and he passes 
P® cost on; to the publisher. (The publisher is 
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rary's shelves are unrivalled for trivia, text- 
books, pulp novels, religious pamphlets and 
popular magazines in the Chinese language. 

Once 1997 arrives and Hongkong's legal de- 
posit obligation ceases, it is unlikely that this 
huge collection of socially curious publications 
housed by the British Library will be main- 
tained at the present level. The library esti- 
mates the value of the Chinese books we re- 
ceive free to be between £5,000 and £10,000 a 
year, and the periodicals at least another 
£2,000. If the titles were being acquired for the 
British Library's research' collection, at the tax- 
payer's expense, probably less than 10 percent 
would make the trip- ' ' 

The esse and causes of suicide in the 
Crachrode Room on September 21, 1922, are 
examined in Barry C, Johnson's A British 
Museum Legend: The extraordinary death af 
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Brian Aldtea’s novels include Helliconia Summer , 1983. 

W. G. Beasley's The Meiji Restoration was published in 1973. 

B. C. Bloomfield is Director of (he India Office Library and Records. 

Jorge Calado is Professor df Physical Chemistry at Cornell University. 

Alec Cllflon-Taylor's Another Six English Towns will be published later this year. 

Judith Cheriulk is working on a biography of Clara Schumann. 

Valentine Cunningham is the editor or The Penguin Book of Spanish, Civff War . Verse* 1980. 

Stephen Daw is Director Of ^he Birmingham School of Music,- . 1- ' 

Dennis Deklant’s Colloquial Rantbnlan was published lust year. 

John Gillingham is senior lecturer in History at the London School or Economics. 

Dadd S. G. Goodman is a lecturer in Chinese Politics at the University of Newcastle. 

John H. Harvey's English Medieval Architects will be reptiblUhed shortly, in a revised edition. 

Joanna Hodge is a junior research Fellow at Walfson College. Oxford. '. 

Robert Irwin's The Mamluk Sultanate 1250-1517 will be published later this year. ' 

Emrys Jones Is Reader In English Literature nt the University of Oxford. 

David Lyons's Ethics and the Rule of Law was published earlier this year. 

Avlihal MargaHl is Prolefsor of Philosophy at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

Gordon Marshall is a lecturer in Sociology nt the University of Essex. 

Brian Moenui's A County Diary : Portrait of a Japanese valley will he published later this year. 

VirgU Neratfartu teaches Comparative literature at the Catholic University of America, Washington. 
Bernard O’DonoghuG’s collection of poems Razorbladcs arid Pencils has recently been published. 

D. D. R. Overt Is the author or The Legend of Roland: A pageant of the Middle Ages,. 1973. 
je&ka Ruwson is Deputy Keeper in the Department of Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum, 
Paul Smith is Professor or Modern History at the University of Southampton. 

J. I. M. SteWart's A Villa in France was published in 1982. 

P. J. Vrttlkfotii's Arab and Regional Politics in 'the Middle East will be published shortly. 

Geza Vermes is Reader in Jewish Studies at the University or Oxford. 

J. F., Watkins is professor jzmeritus of Medical Microbiology tit the University of Watcs., 

John Welgtymim U the aullipr bf the Concept of the Avant-Garde: Explorations in modernism, 1973. 
Slinky Welniraub is editin^Tor pubHcation Bernard Shaw's shorthand diaries. 

Pty|iU Willmoirs autobiogrophy, The Green Girl, was published lust year. . 

Stuafl Woolf is Professor of History at the European University Institute in Florence. 
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David S. G. Goodman 

MICHAEL YAHUDA 

Towards the End of Isolationism: China’s 
foreign policy after Mao 
279pp. Macmillan. £15 (paperback. £5.95). 
0333275284 

Since Mao Zedong died in 1976, it has not been 
only outside observers of the People's Repub* 
lie of China who have sought to reassess the 
role of the former Chairman and his impact on 
China's development. The Chinese Commun- 
ist Party itself has carried out a wide-ranging 
reevaluation of the country’s history after 
1949. That process reached a first culmination 
in the summer of 1981, when the central com- 
mittee (of the Pnrty) adopted a formal resolu- 
tion on events after 1949. As is now well 
known, that resolution was inter alia extremely 
negative about several of Mao's activities and 
policy initiatives, not least of the decade of 
“Cultural Revolution" (1966-76) and Mao's 
role in its initiation. 

However, this reassessment has left the area 
of foreign policy largely undiscussed, at least in 
public, which is remarkable for two reasons. 
The first is that during Mao's lifetime. China's 
foreign policy was very much his preserve, and 
for some time now the conventional wisdom 
has been that he was the major determinant of. 
and played the dominant role in, making it. 
The second reason is that in terms of economic 
and cultural relations with the rest of the 
world, China's foreign policy appears to have 
changed no less dramatically than its other 
policies since Mao's death. Thus, to take a 
simple indicator, China's foreign trade doub- 
led between 1977 and 1981. Moreover, de- 
velopments in foreign policy would seem to 
have been in directions which Mao might well 
not have favoured. For example, his notion of 
“self-reliance" is likely to have precluded any 
, notion of foreign investment in China such as is 
' now possible. ' 

Michael Yahuda provides an explanation for 
the apparent paradox of a contemporary China 
which is generally prepared to criticize Mao 
Zedong explicitly, yet has done so only implic- 
itly in the case of foreign policy. His major 
concern is to analyse the continuities and 
changes in that policy. To that end the book is 
divided into two: the first part considers Mao's 
legacy in foreign affairs; the second the evolu- 
tion of foreign policy since 1976. As Yahuda's 
title suggests, he characterizes foreign policy 
' during the past seven years in terms of China's 
• f greater involvement in world affalTS. He does 
not argue that the Isolation associated with the 
Cultural Revolution has gone for ever, but 
rather: that, in both diplomacy and trade, 
China has moved towards closer integration 
into the world order. 

However, there is a distinction, to be made 
between the diplomatic and commercial com- 
' ponents of her foreign policy, a distinction ftm- 
. , damental both to this volume and to under- 
. * standing the lack of criticism of Mao’s foreign 
policy. Yahuda distinguishes between what he 
■ calls the "societal" and "strategic” dimensions. 
The former are those concerns related to ‘ 
China's internal development, in particular the 
Pf^ces|i r l of tft^Mplzaiion. Such i aspects qf ... 
foreign polldy.iara.’un^ottant , not. least since 
' Chinese leaders havejloti^ debated (arid the 
debate precedcfs the establishment of the Peo- \ 
pie's :Republic by well over half a century) (he : 

.• extent, to which Chinp's modernization could . 
or should be brought: fabiout through dbpend- 
Once: pp external sejurces^ The, '‘strategic” 
dlhtenston ts that more, concerned with ques- 
lions of national security. Though Yahuda ,ack- H 
nowledges that the distinction is more analyti- 
cal than real - pnd that they are interdependent 1 
- its usefulness Is underlined throughout ithe /: 
book. ,. ■ i 

In particular, the distinction is able to dem- = 
onstrate that even in the sphere of foreign 
policy-making, different types of decision are ' 
taken at different levels within the Chinese . 
system. Thus, for.. example, .though the 
. strategic, questions of War and alliances have 
been, and remain, the preserve of the handful M 
1 of most, important leaders., crucial decisions, 
related to foreigritrade may often have beep 
’ mftde.by rpbfticipaf, re^de^ or’ eybft ehterpy^e 
■ni^nagers. Moreover enable^ 


Yahuda to challenge the view of those who 
seek to argue that China's foreign policy has 
been determined by domestic developments. 
Far from finding support for that view, he sug- 
gests that the opposite is more likely to have 
been the case. China's options about which 
strategy to adopt for its socio-economic de- 
velopment have been severely limited by its 
patterns of international relations. Thus, the 
extreme advocacy of a strategy of “self-re- 
liance" during the late 1960s can be seen as a 
function of its isolation from any aid or assist- 
ance. 

Finally, the distinction between the two 
dimensions indicates the specific importance of 
Mao's contribution in that sphere. In Yahuda's 
view, Mao's legacy in questions of national 
security has remained largely unchallenged: 
his desire for national, and nationalist express- 
ion, on the part of "a large Third World coun- 
try" which has often suffered from its “strategic 
adversity and inferiority’’. During his lifetime. 
Mao frequently tried to create coalitions in 
international politics, based on that weakness, 
against one or both “superpowers". None the 
less, behind it all lay the desire for (he recogni- 
tion of China internationally as itself a “great 
power". It is a measure of both Mao's success 
and the continuation of his legacy that since his 
death “the China Card" has come to play such 
an important role in international relations. As 
Yahuda readily acknowledges, China is un- 
likely to become a major world economic force 
in the near future; and in any case its import- 
ance to the two superpowers “ought to be 
much less than their importance to China". 
That the opposite often appears to be the case 
says at Least as much about the nature of inter- 
national politics as it does about China’s lead- 
ers, both past and present. 


Jessica Rawson 


CAROLINE BLUNDEN and MARK ELV1N 
Cultural Atlas of Chinn 

237pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Oxford: Phaidon. £17.50. 

0714823090 

The forty-five maps aiui large number of dia- 
grams in Cultural Atlas of Chinn convey vividly 
the scale of the country and (he complexity of 
its political history. The authors, Caroline 
Blunden and Mark Elvin, rightly consider not 
just the ancient centres of China - "Inner 
China" as they term the area from Peking 
across the north China plain to the Ynngzi valley 
and the southern coast - but also the vast tracts 
of Outer China, over which the Chinese have 
exerted dominion intermittently for centuries, 
the steppes of Mongolia, the deserts of Central 
Asia and the mountains of Tibet. Maps arc 
used both to delineate the whole area und to 
pick out individual regions that had a crucial 
role at different times, the western regions in 
the Tang dynasty (ad 618-906) and Manchuria 
in the Qing (1368-1644). 

Some of the maps and diagrams effectively 
draw attention to aspects of Chinese history 
that are easy to overlook in conventional de- 
scriptions. A map of Shang dynasty centres ( c 
1500-1100 bc) is used to relate sites at which 
Shang dynasty material has been excavated 
with places known from names given in Shang 
divination inscriptions. The excavated remains 
and the named sites barely impinge on one 
another, opening our eyes to Shang preoccupa- 
tion with hunting and military expeditions in 
areas they do not seem to have controlled and 
in which they have left few tangible remains. 
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Wood Ship, Iron Ship 
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The wooden ships, the horses of tree. 

The wooden cavalry, riding the ocean. 

II 

The ships of polished steel, the warships, 

The ships of thunder and lightning, 

The steeds of steel, like living 
Inside a chase of bells. 

in . •/ 

And the horses of pir stamping the ocean and snorting 
IV 

And marking the forest with its gliding hulls; 

Salute the creatrix of the British Navy, 

Our patron, oak-hued planter Squirrel. 


■ And the mysteries of smelting. 

The black metal and the jed metal 

Brought out of the smoke of mines 

Transmuted from black metal to white metal 

And the thing of light gliding over the mines of night sea. 

•VI-: .... ...... ■*■•>■■■<■ .. - 

. /The nests of gulls continually for themselves, : •:* - *T 

The whit? books With .open pages gliding bver ttie ; Water, 
..Open# the page that; tells ,us hoW to lift over water, 

. How to lift on the breath shared by. all.. ... 

•• ;*/' • • ’• " 

!, We leatn to breathe ’big-chested - i • : 

. On the steel decks iqfW criiisers. taking the : pir, i. 

. And dreapi of bur i 

: Giinibi.ri^;' thp of/ the ‘'ati : : j,.'; 

.- Its invisible fofeslry apd frqits v ; '• r ■ 

■■i Whieh are food of the luugs j its superb ' ■ \ 

Whit^i widqw/cif Uie’hfgh -cloud 
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At almost the other endof thehlstori«i J 
map of China ami the Pacific in.*-?.*! 
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Rebuilding the architecture 


Oing periods makes illuminating 
between the sea-routes known tnu-R 


av«»-iuui« Known to the ft ' 
and those plied by the European*. |t£' 
the ironies of history that as the IW 
embarked on their voyages of dijcJJJ 
trade, the Ming Emperor temunS 
Partitions led by Zheng He which hUa' 
Chinese junks not just to south-east 
further west to to India, thecoasuS' 
and the Persinu Gulf. 

'Flic text is deliberately fractured. 
an extensive introduction, three 
describe Chinese history and soaetyjij 
portion consists of brief essays on IihW . 
topics. Even the central historical^ 
subdivided, separating historical lem 
from description of society andfrowKnc 
of individual nspects of material alive, fr 
hook intended for the non-specialist ro^ 
the historical sections are verydemudaf 
one would expect from his pioaeS^' 
The Pattern of the Chinese Past, Marlfc 
presents Chinese history and sodetyni^ 
of major themes rather than as a itm' ' * 
rules and events. A certain familhiiip' 
Chinese dynastic history is tberefoiedcft 

The intense economic development Jr. 
Song period (ad 960-1279), wblchpr 
pied Elvin in his earlier work, fonutes - 
theme in the present book. In TArA*./. 
the Chinese Past, he suggested thatlben 
why China failed to match the initaft: 
velopment of Europe was to be fbmdg: 
high level of Chinese achievement h ip: ’ 
ture, manufacture and transport, nshiri > 
tional technologies, which made profit' 
vention more and more difficult-asitoi; 
termed the “high-level equilibria tt- 
Elvin now seems to have moved awayfrf 
appronch, suggesting instead thot tluj 
cnees between Europe and China «t;. 
traced to the nature of the Chineal* . 
cracy and the examinations that«rttt| 
select officials. The stultifying effects q? 
over-orderly system are well lllpstnrir^ 
passage by Wu Zhifeng written In Ikt 
teenth century: 


Bernard O’Donoghue 

HELEN COOPER 

The Structure of The Canterbury Tales 
256pp. Duckworth. £24 (paperback, £7.95). 
0715617184 
A.J.MINNIS 

Chaucer and Pagan Antiquity 

200pp. Woodbridge: Boydell and Brewer. 

£19.50. 

08599V 0989 

DAVID BURNLEY 

A Guide to Chaucer’s Language 

264pp. Macmillan. £15 (paperback, £4.95). 

0 333 33431 7 
JAMES I.WIMSATT 

Chaucer and the Poems of l Ch’ In University of 
Pennsylvania MS French 15 
136pp. Woodbridge: Boydell and Brewer. 
£19.50. 

0 85991 ]30 6 


When the examination system is 
everyone will be assured of an offidilpoiJJ... 
ary. But even so, it is by means of ihfalW^ 
will have students; and, when, every* 
naturally no one will dare lo do 
has an important bearing on the 
rule. 

Alongside this challenging •*£ 
Chinese history and society, the 
Chinese matorinl culture seero 
tame. The intricacies of 
bronzes, the extraordinary 
first Qin Emperor nnd the effervocr' 
Chinese ink painting ure faithfully^ 
surveyed; the analytical approach^" 
evidence in the historical sectfoM » 
hero. Yel the idiosyncrasies of ChW* 
casting nnd calligraphic paintlngp^* 
as Intriguing ax those ofher ecohwrijr 
tical history. For instance, ana^ 1 
bronze casting made use of separajf 
piece moulds to an extent 
parts of the ancient world, tlwftj* 
ding skill in working clay and W* 
ably in subdivision of labour. Bijjff 
even in the Shang dynasty, wasseiflHJ 
ized. In the field of painting the 
case. . While European painters 
ing ip large workshops with a 
Chinese had developed vheorWtJ.^ 
proclaimed the individual expo? 
of brush work, and paintipg k® 1 
activity that the artist could jpt? 
apprentices. - ■’ ■ 

The most obvious shortcqmmg 


The range of the subjects suggested by the 
titles of these books immediately evokes an old 
problem in approaching Chaucer: can he be 
read with a glossary like any later English poet, 
or must some scholarly apparatus be gathered 
in preparation? And if so, how much? Can 
criticism carry on regardless, while the “edi- 
tors, palaeographers, philologists and lexico- 
graphers" along with “historians of medieval 
thought and society" (listed in the heavy- 
hearted conclusion of J. A.Burrow's Medieval 
Writers and Their Work ) perform their minis- 
try? The context being rebuilt by this labour 
force is what David Burnley calls the 
"architecture" of Chaucer. Of this group of 
books, Helen Cooper's The Structure of the 
Canterbury Tales, proceeds straight to criti- 
cism and description of a traditional kind while 
the other three work at the architecture. 

Dr Cooper keeps away, as much as possible, 

. from previous structure-building critics, such 
as D.W. Robertson in A Preface to Chaucer 
and Ralph Baldwin in The Unity of The Canter- 
bury Tales and she argues against any uniform 
view of the poem. The only overall structure 
she will admit is the Menippean Satire, or Ana- 
tomy, the most loosely connected of literary* 
forms (in a sense, then, her title is rather sur- 
prising). And, if the Tales are Chaucer's Sum- 
ma, as she says, the title she might confer on 
their compiler could be (to borrow Colin Har- 
die's felicitous styling of Tolkien) doctor fabu- 
lostts. From the outset she makes it clear that 
she is going to concentrate on Chaucer as the 
.writer of "some of the finest stories ever pro- 
■ duced", giving less prominence to the Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage as a biographical, topo- 
graphical or spiritual progress. She gives an 
; informative brief history of the genre of story- 
. collection up to Chaucer’s time, and then a 
// short summary of the well-worked matter of 
■} ’’’] the order of the groups of tales. Next she out- 
•. ;• lines her view of the work as an encyclopedia of 
- narrative kinds, and then looks at The Knight's 
: Tale which she sees as initiating many of the 
. themes and problems considered in the Tales 
i as a whole. . ' 

f: , There follows a long chapter' (taking up 
. • nearly half the book) making a detailed analy- 
sis of the groups themselves and the rela- 
/’ tionships of the tales within them. In the pre- 
: face, : Cooper says that this is the kind of book 
“2 she had always wanted to read about the Tales 
\ and had never found. Such a proposition in- 
itially seems surprising in a book that looked 
' ‘ like a Readers Guide to The Canterbury Tales , 
:j hot characterized by any identifiable novelty of 
; approachj but it finds its justification in this 
fine chapter. It is a curious fact that the thema- 
k| : tic relations ly/fhln the groups had never been 
ji i considered as an end in themselves in a full- 
Ipngth book (though more concession might 
}, have bien made to Donald R, Howard’s chap- 
v thr ‘'A Theory of Structure" in The Idea of the 


its description of Ch,n ®“ rr ^ e 0 f yfarm ■■ y «r nieqry of Structure" in 77ie Idea of the 

the world in the Perhaps thjs neglect is be- 

and In the -invention w ; the most familiar grouping is still the 

were produced on a huge 

period, and are a special casetfj^ 
development so eloquently 
Yet the two pages devoteq W 
inkling of the excepbonal qu^Ti ^ 
ceramics, the size/df 1 the w 

vast trade throughout the wot, 

lilj 





.7f nrampus "Marriage Group" which cuts across 
; i -,-|“ ree PfChaiicer’s original divisions, obscurjng , 
ifUpjpal links which Cooper concentrates 
W\ Ip si(ch a Rewarding way ^ She shows how the 
(beginning Mth the Wife of 
$ -'/t),* (hq^hgehericaily sb.d(srinot, all centre 
3 ^ contractual obligation; th? titles : 

-Hwb^Sejpqfl ^tth Bird t)ie Capon’s Ifeoman 
S: ^,antitypical dcscrijjtions on the roads 4o ; 


Heaven and Hell; and so on. This aspect of the 
Tales deserves the prominence Cooper gives to 
it, since, as she says, the placing is surely 
Chaucer's own, whereas the ordering of the 
groups as a whole is more conjectural and in- 
complete. 

Cooper's critical judgments on the Tales are 
also very persuasive. Perhaps her humane and 
indignant support for the Clerk’s Griselda 
against her treatment in the story sounds 
anachronistic: "virtue must serve an apparent- 
ly wicked cause”. The typological reading of 
critics such as Robertson, which Cooper res- 
olutely debars, seems preferable here. But 
any reservations fade before her admirable 
reading of Group VII which she interprets as a 
“debate on literature, its methods and func- 
tions and status”. She returns obsessively, and 
rightly, to The Nun's Priest's Tale, which she 
sees as a model of the Tales as a whole in its 
employment of tales within tales and its conse- 
quent blurring of moral judgment. Her analy- 
sis of the mise-en-abyme effect here (“the 
meaning of these successive tales becomes less 
clear as they move outwards”) is itself an 
accomplished critical miniature. And she 
places The Parsons Tale well as a rhetorically 
appropriate end which is not necessarily the 
conclusive perspective of the poem (a point to 
which it might be added that the presence of 
the Retractions does not mean that Chaucer 
had finished with the work: merely that he had 
written the rhetorically predictable last part, 
which need not be the last section written). 

The encyclopedia of genres is the warp of 
Cooper’s book, and her woof is the thematic 
resurfacing of large questions first raised in The 
Knight’s Tale: Providence and unjust suffer- _ 
ing, true and false felicity, and so on. These ’ 
philosophical questions remain of the nature of 
demandes d'aniour, unanswerable quandaries, 
for Chaucer’s protagonists; Chaucer's readers 
are in a much better position to understand 
them after reading A. J. Minnis's hugely en- 
lightening book, Chaucer and Pagan Antiqui- 
ty. Looking at Chaucer's two most substantial 
classical works, The Knight’s Tale and Troilus 
and Crlseyde, Dr Mjnnis^ presents the view of. 
paganlsm they enshrine in a way that solves 
major probjems. The modern scholar has to 
decide how to distinguish the classical past 
from Chaucer’s view of it, and how to assess 
the accuracy (or even intended accuracy) of the 
latter. Minnis argues that Chaucer, as a “histo- 
rial poet" (C.S.Lewis's term for a poet of veri- 
similitude, not of exemplary history), presents 
the pagans with great historical fidelity accord- 
ing to the views of his time. More importantly, 
he shows how some of the characteristics of 
Chaucer’s figures must be understood npt in 
psychological terms but as indices of their his- 
torical beliefs. By showing how fourteenth- 
century writers (Bersuire, Trevet,. Holcot, 
Bradwardine) saw the. past, he makes better 
sense of Troilus and the Knight's Emelye 
(neither of them typical courtly love personae, 
but figures of quietist determinism), and of 
Criseyde "the ferfulleste wight” (since fear was 
the besetting limitation of the pagans, under- 
standably in view of their theological uncer- 
tainty and the Wilful perversity of their gods 
who were “swich rascaille”). Chaucer’s view of 
the pagan past was a liberal one, in line With 
that of the Nominalist thinkers of his century 1 
and of Langiand’s Ymaginatif; accordingly he 
elevates Boccaccio's Teseo to a Jupiter-linked 
figure of philosophical wisdom, "the closest 
Chaucer ever got to portraying a hero". 

This last point indicates the way in which 
Minnis solves another problem, a more press- 
ing one still:, how do we. know, in derivative 
works like The Knight's Tale and Troilus, what 
is Chaucer and what is; source or tradition? A 
glib initial answer is: read Minnis’s book. 
Chaucer’s sympathetic' presentation of pagan- 
ism, drawing on enlightened contemporaries, 
enables him to distance himself clearly from his. 
characters (they fail to understand that predes- 
tining necessity Is conditional, not absolute) 
while presenting them positively; and Mfpni^ 
shows that this clear distinction, as a technique 
of characterization, is new In Chaucer, This 
endlngis Of ; tlie two. works, both great critical 
quandaries, are ho longer so problematic: a 
perfect example of "architecture" serving cri- 

Hcfah- . ' : 

: pavld Burnley’S A Guide fr Chaucer's lan- 
guage is useful in the samc way. Within its 


modest scope, it couldn’t be a full account of 
Chaucer’s language (such a thing does not yet 
exist) but, ns its title suggests, it is a "guide" 
through the places where the reader might go 
wrong by analogy with modern English. The 
early chapters are a useful brief conspectus of 
grammar, containing, for example, excellent 
explanations of Aspect, nnd of how varying 
past tenses and the negative are used to express 
distinctions of meaning. In the second part, 
Burnley returns (o the methods of his 
acclaimed earlier book Chaucer's Language 
and the Philosophers’ Tradition , to look at the 
scope and register of the poet’s usage. He iden- 
tifies two principles: one is that the meaning of 
a term in Chaucer's language is often to be 
explained by reference to the level of its con- 
text to a degree greater than in modern En- 
glish; the other that there is much formal varia- 
tion in Chaucer's grammar. The poet's lan- 
guage has long been regarded as various and 
transitional in this way; while the possibility 
that a particular variant may be scribal always 
has to be borne in mind (and some of Burnley’s 
illustrations of the variations even between the 
best manuscripts, such us Ellesmere and 
Hengwrt, arc a forceful reminder of Ihis), it is 
abundantly clear from the evidence here that 
Chaucer employs variation in dialect and regis- 
ter for flexibility of metre and meaning. 

The French element in the language neces- 
sarily plays u large part in Burnley's discussion, 
particularly in the later, lexically-based parts. 
It is curious that no French poems written by 
Chaucer are known to survive (as they are from 
his contemporary Gower) , especially i n view of 
the French forms of the stanzas of his English 
poems and the French models that his elegant 
short lyrics follow. Janies I. Wimsatt has edited 
a curiosity that bears on this: the fifteen poems. 


out of the 310 lyrics in the University of Penn- 
sylvania MS French 15, which have the letters 
*‘Ch" written by them as if to identify the 
author. Many of the poems in the manuscript 
are certainly attributable: there are 107 by 
Machaut, 27 by Granson and at least one by 
Deschamps. Professor Wimsatt believes that 
the fifteen poems are probably not by Chaucer, 
partly because the stanza-forms of most of 
them are of a kind never used by him, while 
other lyrics in the collection are in rhyme royal 
or the Monk's Tate stanza, both borrowed by 
Chaucer from French. The poems are finely 
edited, with lucid facing translations, but the 
book’s major interest and distinction lie in the 
series of appended descriptions of the manu- 
script's contents and their relations. The editor 
(who has the highest authority in this area ) says 
that this manuscript is the best collection of 
French fourteenth-century lyrics, and that if 
may have been compiled in England by 
Granson himself (who died in a duel in 1397). 
Some of the “Ch” poems have merit in their 
own right nnd they are, as Wimsatt says, of 
immense importance in suggesting the kind of 
French poetic milieu in which Chaucer as a 
young courtier would have been versed. 

Chaucer criticism used to bc said to bc im- 
poverished, but its development on scholarly 
nnd critical fronts is now advancing away from 
both the bluff reductivcnc$s of the Chester- 
toninn “good old Chaucer" school and the 
more stultifying excesses of the exegetes. Some 
methodological uncertainties still remain, as 
when Minnis muses about what kind of 
Hirschian structuralist he is and what kind of 
jargonist he isn't. But the evidence is that the 
Chaucer industry is thriving, and the archi- 
tecture is working towards a point at which 
critical pronouncement can become definitive. 


Soap opera pagans 


D. D. R. Owen 

NORMANJ9ANIEL 

Heroes and Saracens: A reinterpretation of the 
Chansons de Geste 

349pp. Edinburgh University Press. £15. 
0852244304 

Sketchy and unreliable though their know- - 
ledge of Islam may have been, some medieval 
theologians did try to examine and refute in the 
name of Christianity the tenets of the rival 
religion. Having, in his earlier Islam and the 
West , surveyed their "official” view, Norman 
Daniel decided to complement this by search- 
ing out the “unofficial” Western attitude to 
Muslims, commonly dubbed Saracens, which 
he thought likely to be best reflected in the 
popular chansons de geste, where they so often 
appear ranged against the Christian heroes. 

Dr Daniel claims no special qualifications 
for the task other than his conversance with the 
Islamic world: untrained in literary criticism or 
history, he gives scholarly debate on the genre 
as wide a berth as possible, while hoping to 
"usefully supplement, certainly not compete 
with, the literary specialists and the social 
historians”. We are. invited, then. to. accept 
him as an enthusiastic amateur. And what en- 
thusiasm! Whirling us along through a wide 
range o! texts, he gives us no time lo catch our 
breath until his lost example is cited, his final 
conclusion drawn. Fa scinnted by the wealth of 
illustration and captured by theengaging infor T 
mality of his style, we forgive and quickly 
forget the odd flaw we notice - an occasional . 
mis-translation or faulty reference, even the 
curious discrepancy between the sub-titles 
shown op the .jacket nnd in the book (“inter- 
pretation’' or “reinterpretation"? Perhaps 
neither, but no matter). ' ; 

Like on explorer giving a slide-show on his 
re(urp from exotic parts. Daniel projects for us 
Image upon image of Saracens in all their ncti-j 
vitles: waring, gaming, love-making, worships 
ping and. reviling iheir gods, , disputing wittv. 
Christians and, not Infrequently (especially- 
\vhi)h female f nd beautiful), being converted. 
But this is mpre than lively travelogue i since oil 
the time We are being Jed towards conclusions., 
regarding the charter hj)L,'mereiy of ,lhe>. 
pag^ahd the|r religion but also bf the genre. 
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Chivalry us exercised by them is shown to be 
patterned in its essentials on that of the Christ- 
ians, from whom they are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished in terms of behaviour or moral 
calibre: it is only their false religion (hat sets 
. them opart. Yet this is a religion that never 
was: not a simple travesty or Islam, but u total 
substitution for it.- Its chief feature is what 
Daniel calls the “Teivagant convention", the 
cult of a pantheon- of characterless and futile 
gods practised through idolatry. The poets had 
no interest in learning any of the basic facts 
from ihe theologians. Their concern was to 
create their own fantasy religion, not for pol- 
emical purposes, but to spice their tales of 
derring-do and epic conflict and even prompt a 
laugh or two at the Saracens' expense; 

. Having previously supposed the chansons de 
geste to be a vehicle for Crusade propaganda. 
Daniel has now come to see them as creating "a 
closed and self-sufficient and wholly imaginary 
little world", where their public, like the de-' 
votees of P.G.Wodehouse or Tolkien or Dj 
Who, can gain temporary refuge from reality. 
Intent only on "patching up an evening's enter-' 
tain men t'\ the poets were true predecessors of 
the modern dealers iil soap operas. &ience: 
'fiction, comic strips of westerns. ' 

' it was perhaps inevitable that 'the frag- 
mented appronch should lead to this conclu- 
sion. Yet lo experience any of the finer ciinu- 
sons de geste as a whole is to feel there a. power 
6nd earnestness that goes deeper than mere 
'entertainment value. The most obvious exam- 
ple is (Ke Roland which, unique though it is, did '■ 
set the tone for litany later works. No idle 
diversion thut. but a moving celebration of a 
.heroic past. Us rousing qualities vouched for by 
the .early tradition that it was sung before the- 
NOrmnn troop*, nt Hastings to inspire them to 
battle - an eleventh-century Marscijlnise. with- 
Ihe English and their “snug irnpiir' 1 equated 
with the Saracens nt Ronccvaux. 

Jn hjs brief survey of works other than chan- 
sons dy Daniel might have spared a 1 
giimee. 1 for the Jett de Saint Nicolas by Jean 
Bodel, himself an epic poet. For in that play l\e, 
jwould have found ample support for his thesis 
lhkt pure , fantasy predominates in thc'depjc-. 
jHqn of the pagans. There one enjoys. a rich 
fund of entertainment while appreciating the 
serious underlying ihemq, Th? £fune cguftg.bq 
.paid of, Dr Daniel’s bdp]£< . , / r ‘ . t ‘ 
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Fragments large and small 

John Gillingham 


F. A. H. Du BOULAY - 

Germany in the Later Middle Ages 

260pp. Athlone Press. £18 ( paperback. £6.95). 

0485 1 12205 

In the mid nineteenth century, when Lord 
Bryce wrote his famous essay on the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, he pondered on the feelings of an 
Englishman taking a train through Central 
Germany, and “amused to find, every hour or 
two, by the change in . . . the colour of the 
' stripes on the railway fences, that he had pas- 
sed out of one and into another of its miniature 
kingdoms". A century earlier, commented 
Bryce, the still greater number of petty princi- 
palities would have left the traveller even 
“more surprised and embarrassed”. These are 
revealing phrases which make plain the two 
great problems still facing anyone who tries to 
write a history of Germany in the later Middle 
Ages. 

First there is the problem of organization. In 
F. R. H. Du Boulay’s period, roughly 1350 to 
1500, there were deutsche Lande but hardly a 
Deutschland. Instead there were over a hun- 
dred territories ruled by dukes, margraves and 
counts, nearly as many ruled by archbishops, 
bishops and abbots, and some sixty more or 
less autonomous urban republics, not to men- 
tion well over a thousand Reidisrttter, lesser 
nobles who recognized no overlord except the 
king- whose title was not king of Germany but 
"king of the Romans". How can anyone hope 
to write a coherent and manageable history of 
what Du Boulay has aptly called "a sea of 
political fragments in which some larger frag- 
ments floated"? 

To a quite remarkable degree Du Boulay has 
succeeded in overcoming this difficulty. It 
would be easy to find things to criticize in this 
book, not at all easy to suggest a more satisfac- 
tory overall structure. In the opening chapter 
on “Language and Mental Comm unication” he 
states his main theme: “the growing conscious- 
ness of German identity in language and poli- 
tical awareness". Subsequent chapters place 
the theme in its political, economic, social, 
cultural and religious context. The long chap- 
ter on towns (roughly a quarter of the whole) is 
particularly good, but no aspect of life left 


untouched. To attempt all this in a mere 219 
pages of text - the author himself, in a Benedic- 
tine phrase, refers to his “little book” - is to 
combine modesty with daring. In the circumst- 
ances Du Boulay’s approach has to be an im- 
pressionistic one but equally this means that 
the book is full of vivid touches: the dying 
knight, William of Henneberg, grasping the 
pious candle thrust into his hand as though it 
were the lance he had wielded ail his life; 
Frederick III - a king treated by Du Boulay 
with unusual sympathy - wryly remarking 
that the Roman Empire now moved on one 
leg only (he had recently had a foot ampu- 
tated); the Philosophical Faculty of Leipzig 
University buying shares in a mining firm; the 
peasants caricatured in a Nuremberg Carnival 
play, asserting their qualifications for entry 
into citizenship on the basis of their deeds of 
sexual prowess. In the end we gain an impress- 
ion of a society fascinating in its richness and 
diversity. 

The second problem is one of interpretation. 
To the surprise and embarrassment felt by 
Bryce’s Englishman, later events have added 
feelings of a very different kind. Whereas most 
Englishmen still regard the history of their own 
country, with barely concealed satisfaction, as 
something that went well, German history is 
seen as something that went wrong. Du Boulay 
belongs to this school of thought: the second 
theme of his book is political failure, in particu- 
lar the failure of kingship. “The ultimate fai- 
lure of towns and nobility to co-operate and the 
king to overmaster their private wills led to the 
failure of the Peace movement and the disloca- 
tion of German politics till the day of Prussian 
hegemony and of the National Socialist Gleich - 
schalhtng of I933. H To require the men and 
women of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
Germany to share responsibility for events five 
hundred years later is perhaps a little exces- 
sive. But are historians being much more 
reasonable when they point to the ineffective- 
ness of royal authority in the later Middle Ages 
and infer from this that Germany was already 
in a bad way? It seems entirely plausible that a 
highly fragmented political system, with its 
numerous and often shifting internal frontiers 
and its conflicting demands on men’s alle- 
giance, should be more violence-prone than 
other contemporary societies - England is the 


standard example - where the crown was 
stronger. 

Thus for most historians the prevalence of 
local conflict is the determining feature of Ger- 
man society. Towns were numerous partly be- 
cause they had walls to keep at bay “the terrors 
of plundering attack”. Yet even within the 
walls peace was fragile, undermined by riots 
and by “a spate of town risings” provoked by 
the exclusive nature of the urban patriciate. 
The feud was respectable and violence 
accepted as normal. Ecclesiastical canons pub- 
lished in 1377 and 1423 laid down that clergy 
without temporal domains must not engage in 
war nor challenge anyone to fight unless it was 
in the interest of their church and with the 
permission of their superiors. 

Yet the fact that violent action, or at least the 
threat of it, was more respectable in Germany 
than in England or France is not quite the same 
thing as saying that there was more violence. 
Levels of violence are notoriously hard 
to measure; contemporary opinion on this 
subject is always - even in fifteenth-century 
Germany - unreliable. In later medieval Ger- 
many the traditional royal tasks of peace-keep- 
ing and the provision of justice were also being 
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earned out by other institutions-^ 

courts, urban republics, leagues ofknifi 

even one notorious secret society?,^ ( 
whose hooded judges have longw^ I 
imaginations of creative writers bSSK i 

crown substitutes" succeed in checS?f 
lencc? Or did the proliferation ofS^I' 
jurisdictions tend rather to inflame ifi? j 
lion? Historians brought up in a mmtiZl 
tradition tend to assume the latter, butiS • 
easy to prove. And there are some 
w ucl. give pause for thought. The 35 ' 
achievement of the politically faZS '' 
coun, rl c s , s striking. Nor was it just 72 ! 
achievement: the fact that prialets 
businessmen who had to sell aad dhtZ: 
their goods might also suggest that thesewm 
societies with a relatively high level of prosp* • 
ily and peace. v “ : 

In writing of later medieval Germany ft* ! 
fessor Du Boulay not only fills one of the m W 
most keenly felt by students of medieval k£ f 
tory and their teachers, but also, by adopt!* f. 
the instinctively comparative approach <5r 
scholar already well known for his work a T 
later medieval England, he does so in a maa m 1 
which is splendidly thought-provoking. ' 


. I 
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Victor Amadeus II: Absolutism in the 

Savoyardstate 1675-1730 
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Irene Collins 

CLIVEH. CHURCH 

Europe In 1830: Revolution and political 
change 

2l0pp. Allen and Uri win. £15. 

, 0049400673 .. . . . 

; l! i* tweniy-onq years sine? E. J. Hobsbawm 
drew the attention of his readers tq “three main 
waves of revolution, In the western world be- 
tween 1815 .and 1848", yet only. now. have .we 
been provided with a book devoted exclusively 
to the second wave,. Which, affected most of 
Europe west of Russia between 1829 and 1833. 
T fre Me of Clive H. Church’s book would be 
misleading but for the , fact’that 1830 has be- 
cp me a conV?ntlo n al term' this foundation. 1 

^Agajnst pjurists Who .'may complain that 
? Peaceful reforms of q modest nature, such as 
carried oilt in . Denmark, do nipt coristi- 
V a ifevolutioiii Dr Church argups that re- 
vqluHonis not a “Subef-evintV. but part of the 
; ofdinqry prod^s^ of political life /speeded tip by 

_s^tsortpfc6rtfrofitaiion.He stqtesagklh and 
1 aganj itbat thb reYOluUbjis of 1830 were f^al 
•' Evolution?, although: the case lor some of the 
.ijidiyldual pplsodes sebmS to rest pnitiWliW 
game time rs others;* 

Sir ac ! ,a ^ r s ^fP f cpmploining'that, most 
i ‘ Tieglccied the revolutions of 
whilst pAeri (unnariipd) havpmjSrcpre^ 
sente d them brgivpiv mis ta ken ; imports nee to 




...... , -Jiebfato a-head.:; 

W’_' bclieyqs/wefe the 

. qna Ore- 

. t I k; 
R^^liHipn^era. 


had taught Europeans to want. The.“preclpi- 
tants" Were the economic depression of 1829 
and the stupidity of European’ rulers in their 
handling of the situation. Even then , there had 
to be "triggers” to start the revolutionary ex- 
plosions. These were provided by the exagger- 
ated significance given to the July Days. 
Church is at pains to show that revolution in 
the rest of Europe was not caused wholly by 
evetats in Paris, however, and he therefore pro- 
duces a series of case-studies of other areas. 

, Returning to more general themes under the 
heading of "the dynamics of revolution", he 
rejects theories derived from other revolution- 
ary eras in favour of “the strange mixture of 
endogenous and exogenous factors that gave 
1830 its particular character''. The participants 
; .m-r^yoliition, he reckons, came from all. classes 
of. the - population, .including aristocrats, 'The • 
revolutions were not; he argues,, the final* ; 
triumph of the. bourgeoisie over the aristocra- 
cy, as Hobsbawfti asserted;, tftelr significance 
lies in the fact that they were the last revolu- 
tions in which people placed theirfaith in poll- 
tical change and the first ih which they begaii to 

■ think thaf other solutions might be. necessary. •' 

■ Thp publishers State' that the book is in- 
tended for und^rgradiiates; but teachers, too, : 
shbuld; be gratqfu! for ‘Church’s account 1 bf 

‘ M Switzerland, Germany, 

iScUridmaVia, ftrid Italy. 7t would beVa pity ; 

however-, if his chapler^ on France and Poland 
wore substituted for the books by D. H. Pi 
ne ^ a n d R. F^ )L<5slife, .T05Det;LivClV: which 


nt )j only more infbriiiative but also, in spite of 
■ ; length,; easier 'fp gel , through 


' 1 |j iJ “ 2 J ■ ® long-recog- 

: oUr ^nbWl^ge qffiurope, and the 

h . en o.nfe has . worked it out) ' seems 

i irnpact pn.itrflcjWQnal.vidvvs 


Frederick the Great of Prussia and Victor 
Amadeus H of Savoy left an indelible imprint 
on their respective states, transforming them 
into such efficient military machines that they 
broke into the hallowed circle of great powers 
and extracted substantial territorial compensa- 
tion. But while Frederick is a name recognized 
by every schoolboy, who knows that of Victor 
Amadeus? 

Yet the achievements of this tenacious, ruth- 
less and efficient autocrat were arguably as 
remarkable as those of his Prussian peers. The 
small, territorially divided state lie inherited 
in' 1675 had only survived, a century earlier, 
through the fortunate chance that his predeces- 
sor, Emanuel Filibert, had fought on the win- 
ning side. Throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the rulers of this Alpine state were clients 
of the kings of France, with their dynastic pos- 
sessions of Savoy and Nice subject to occupa- 
tion in every war and a French garrison instal- 
led at Pinerolo in the heartland of Piedmont. 
The Savoyard state could have disappeared 
during Louis XIV’s wars as easily as the duchy 
of Lorraine. In this excellent biography, Geof- 
frey Symcox explains clearly the dangers for 
small states of the dynastic Realpolitlk bf the 
ancte/i regime , and just how close to extinction 
Piedmont-Savoy came, as Victor Amadeus 
gambled its survival in the coalition ware 
against Louis XIV in his bid to achieve inde- 
pendence from France. Professor Symcox 
argues convincingly that the desperate siege of 
, Turin in 1706 (whose Iconogfaphic tradition in 
Itffly ts probably second only to that 6f the 1870 
■ breach of Porta Pia) marked a turning-point In 
the War of the Spanish Succession and justi- 
fied England's support for Victor Amadeus's 
elevation to the crown of Sicily, at the Treaty of 
Ufrecht. l^at he should have been forced to 
exchange Sicily for the poorer and less presti- 
. gjou^islahd of Sardinia within six years demon- 
strates t|le Unfits Of the sovereignty of this small 
state, which was only; to emerge as the most 
powerful- of the independent Italian states a 
century later, atthe Congress Of Vienna, Once 
more through Eiigllsfi patrbripgq. 

, if Victor Amadeus ITa achievements con ; 


oft the International' scepe; he' would '.hardly 
major biography. What 'hiakes 'him 
siMJlflcaijtvWaS/ his Creation bf a ’remark ably 
successful awolit tist state; 3ynic0^afguqa the 
carie that yic|orAmadeus> reforms provide “a . 
definitive illustration; ; bf th'e me|hods 'anci ; 


ger states like France.” Symcox is to b?c» ■ 
gratulated on writing a truly modern biqg* . 
phy. in which the subject of the study is usbla i 
a key to the broad range of problems of tbeqi l 
in which he lived and acted. This study is mi • 
based on extended original research in tk > 
archives; it is a work of synthesis, although,* : 
Symcox properly notes, it offers thefiia- - 
attempt to deal with Victor Amadeus's ltm L . ^ 
tories as a single whole. ' • \ 

As Symcox stresses, Victor Amadeiisrt i - 
building on a Savoyard tradition of buicp ;• 
cratic centralization and institutional dowkfr 
ment that went back to Emanuel Filibert. Ui. * 
like the kings of France, this first Savtjysl f 
king was not checked in his activities by the £ 
presence of a bloated bureaucracy or by tk ; 
institutionalized sale of offices. Whether tit [: 
immense cost of the wars, or worry that the 
transalpine duchy of Savoy was becoming ds* l 
affected, constituted the main njodve ^f^ j). 
reforms, which reached a new intensity after ; 
1715, Victor Amadeus was determined tosnb- F 
ordinate society to the militaristic ^ ! 
machine. Thus the privileges of both ribWlitf | , 
and Church were attacked with the same Vigtw 
as local and regional autonomies, fiscal ^ I 
equality was diminished by the succe^fill F ; 
pletion of the first systematic cadastre In ^ i-'. 
absolutist state, intendants Were established 
throughout the realm but kept on a far tighter |r; 
rein than their French equivalents, maniife* t,-. 
turing activities were promoted in true tnerta^ .r .; 
tilist fashion. The parallels with France 
where militarization is concerned, witfiPn®®. f, 
are numerous. ' ■ ' F. 

The limits to Victor Amadeus’s reWnnlS t 
zeal are also noted: the social order, i 

aristocratic ethic, was to remain utitodchwl 'j- 
conflict with the Church was never allowed W; • 
accommodate theological debates, nor-Ja^. ^ 
ism, nor to encourage toleration towardd'W. • 
desi and Jews; intellectual enquiry wash^™£ 
repressed. In practice Victor Amadeus's^P. fv 
never extended beyond the yatd ^ 

Symcox argues that underlying the eh^.W|*V ;.r 
centujy of reforms was a drive to create » % . [!• 
fled state out of the disparate regions, ► 
ing down their traditional autonomies : ^ 
though, in the end, the valley of Aosta < 

relatively untouched). But If this were^-j^ 1 
tor Amadeus's sense bf state conflicted S,! 

equally strong sertse of dynasty i, whlch_ mWrs ft. 
him ready to exchange the re^qns he.^T^ .ft 


definitive illustratibn ^of th'e melhods 'anci ; 
objectives of absolutism at work. The small 
of the stafe he riijed 


typical' of absolutism.' unlike. me; 

Franpe, the rulers of the. Savoyfltf .JgfjyK; 
avoided losing control: thrbugh 
-but; like ;thp ftohenzbllerns 

'stamped theW Militarist brthbdoky sO^ 
nothing left to support the stale. . .. • 
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The Steps of the Sun 
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A Theatre of Timesmiths 
185pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 
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There is something familiar about Walter 
Tevis's latest protagonist, as he confesses him- 
self to an imaginary policeman. "Look here, 
Officer, my name is Ben Belson, the celebrated 
millionaire financier, friend to famous and 
beautiful women, theater buff, prowler of the 
galaxy and closet Marxist. Big hands, big feet, 
big prick and a booming voice. And a big, 
throbbing, empty hole in my heart." We recog- 
nize the type. Perhaps we have met him before, 
in other self-reflecting American novels of the 
last ten years: male, Caucasian, educated, fif- 
ty. Formerly idealistic, he is now alcoholic nnd 
impotent, numb with guilt and glumly cynical. 
He is the symbol of a disillusioned generation. 
Bclson's home is an exhausted America of 
eighty years hence, but his despair is contem- 
porary enough: even in success, his country has 
let him down. 

“For twenty years something in my soul has 
been on hold, waiting, going through the mo- 
tions of having a filled and good life but inside 
feeling morose and sullen." Like a Renaiss- 
ance merchant staking his all on a passage to 
the Indies, Belson goes looking for uranium. 
He buys a disused Chinese spaceship, refits the 
captain's stateroom with antiques and the 
bridge with beige carpet and consoles (“no- 
thing more complicated than a locomotive"), 
and blasts off, illegally, into the existential 
void. 

His luck is phenomenal. He finds a planet, 
bleak beyond compare, but apparently, sen- 
tient, and wholly benevolent; He calls It Bel- 
son. Here he develops a morphine habit. A 
second world obligingly provides his bill of 86 
per cent ufanyl nitrate, an unstable but not 
radioactive isotope. Posting a shipful back to 
Earth, he decides to return to Belson as a 
hermit. He meditates upon his past inade- 
: quacies as husband, father and lover. When 
acid rain destroys his supplies, the planet 
mothers him. Its only shrub yields a perfect 
analgesic; its grass gives massage and blood- 
transfusions. 

As laconic space-extravaganza. The Steps of 
the Sun is not so far from The Sirens of Titan ; 
but where Kurt Vonnegut's quaint universe 
symbolizes nothing but its own absurdity, Ben 
Belson's wanderings, like more traditional 
ordeals, gather meaning to his hollow soul. His 
mercantile expedition turns into a pilgrimage 
through a cosmos that is quiet and kind. It is 
the shrunken, suspicious Earth that is hostile, 
as Belson finds -out when : arrested after 
touching down in Washington. His exile con- 
tinues, in captivity and on the ran through a 
purgatorial United States in love with its own 
poverty, to a cold utopian China. Belson, with 
his cargo of pain-killers arid safe uranium, can 
save both' East and West, but billy If he can 
save himself first. 

The Steps of the Sun has direct connections. 
With some of the stories in Tevis's collection' 
Far Frdm Home, published in this country last 
year by Gollancz. “The Apotheosis of Myra", 
sol pn Belson (now Belsinj some years later, 
makes reference to "that old. marauding ty- 
coon*’ who discovered the planet (but, oddly, 
nol the plant). The Oedipal encounters of Bar- 
nojr With his revenant parents in “A Visit from 
. Mother’' and •‘Paddy" prefigure Ben Belson's 
Freudian turmoil. Inexplicably; . characters re- 
• cur! Myra, a neglected wife, or daughter who 
collet* Uayila^d china; ft; Scottish lover called 
iBabelvfqrty-threqycartold an0 working in the 
; T]hese_ ^ 'correspondences illuminate no- 
'^fcbnt wggfcsl ihat Tevis is working out. 

preoccupations In his fiction . After the 
' ahd derivalive Mockingbird, The Steps 

; , tp represent a personal break 1 

'.mriwgh. perhaps this is why kelson’s chronicle 
■ * y^^nti^ely^ympat^tic, 

. if! V i'-I j' V V '* * 7 ,i.< ' 1 i I ;iv. 


deeply depressed yet ultimately uplifting. 

First City is a hexagonal pile of featureless 
stone buildings with a central lower of green 
obsidian which houses a senescent, semi-or- 
ganic computer, the Primary. The whole is 
enclosed in a gigantic cone of ice. It sounds 
absurd to describe the bizarre location of A 
Theatre of Timesmiths as familiar territory, yet 
so it is, and readers of science fiction will recog- 
nize it at once. 

Science fiction draws on a very large and 
heterogeneous reservoir of shared assump- 
tions, images and themes: large enough for the 
narrative permutations to connote infinity. 
The enclosed city, re-imagined by countless 
authors, is a crucial symbol. It represents a 
static, bounded state of mind - literally frozen, 
in Garry Kilworth's version - which must be 
disrupted and transcended for the progress of 
life and, more importantly, understanding to 
go forward. Peter Nicholls, in an entry in the 
Encyclopedia of Science Fiction, identified the 
theme as "Conceptual Breakthrough". 

A Theatre of Timesmiths describes just such 
a breakthrough. Most of the citizens await a 
Messiah to lead them from captivity. A few 
more impulsive spirits arc killed every week 
trying to scale the Inside of the ice-mountain, 
or to fly out of the hole in the top in primitive 
balloons. Others, like Ben Blakely, stay on the 
ground nnd foment revolution, focusing their 
resentment on the police who suppress escape 
attempts, or on the unknown curators of the 
Primary who hold the only keys to the Green 
Tower. "WHO ARE THE SIX?" demand the 
graffiti. “WHY DO THEY KEEP US IN 
IGNORANCE7" It soon becomes obvious 
that the ice is not there to be ingeniously ex- 
plained, but to be breached, by sustained 
heroic effort. As Nicholls observed, "Sf never 
reveals its romantic origins more clearly than 
when it uses the tropes of conceptual break- 
through." 

Vestigial myths and snatches of old rhymes 
which Kilworth tantalizingly inserts into the 
culture of First City seem to demonstrate that it 
lies in our future. The “timesmiths" of the title 
are gifted telepatlis who make their living by 
offering clients dreams which stretch and bend 
Subjective- time. The dreams give access tq 
quite different landscapes. Do they exist only 
iq memory, or is there a world outside? If this is 
First City, what and where are the others? 
Kilworth’s protagonist , Morag MacKenzie, is a 
kind of minor timesmith, a telepathic prosti- 
tute who sells psychic rather than sexual inter- 
course. Through her rise to political eminence 
and her uncomfortable' developing rela- 
tionship with Ben Blakely, Kilworth reformu- 
lates and re-examines these mysteries. His 
romanticism is irreducible, constructed as a 
nesting series of revelations which only intro- 
duce new and larger enigmas. MacKenzie’s 
intellectual quest has the dramatic urgency 
proper to an escape story, but presupposes an 
audience who will not be satisfied unless 
assured there Is no final answer. At the same 
time, Kilworth is particular over his incidental 
explanations: the dimensions of the cone in 
kilometres; the catering arrangements of First 
City; the shape and construction of the canopy 
that protects it from “fallbergs". As usual, he 
seems to be addressing a reader in adolesc- 
ence, the age at which the.peed tq know and 
the desire ta know that qobody ktuyws arc 
equally imperative. . . I 

Keith Roberts's Pavane expresses the same 
belief In inevitable but inconclusive change by 
endorsing a theory of cyclic history. In this 
imaginary Britain, tlie assassination of Eli- 
zabeth I and the victory of the Spanish Armada 
initiated four centuries of Catholic rule. The 
Church has tried to break the wheel. .Papal 
encyclicals and inquisitions have forbidden all 
but a few scientific and.technological innova- 
tions. The peasants work ; in wool mills aiitjl 
drive tractibii engines; their feudal masters 
make daguerreblypes" and ride in 5team Bent- 
leys. Vividly and vigorously, written, six linked 
stories of representative individual cliort the 
raccumulatihg momentum of the insurrection. 
Mystical nationalism joins with iriteliectuol 
heresy to force the glorious, paihful Ibrqalf- 
through. There will be the kinemaiQgraph, and 
. also the riiachine gun . Pnvahe is oneof the Very 
best novels of sf , sufch an acknowledged classic 
that'll domes as a surprise fo realize that Golr 
, lancz's new edition is Ihc firslBriUsh pijibliceT. 
. tiqp ofithe fiiil tekL, 

- \V H ‘V ' i II VV'i > :* i'-I 


T. J. Binyon 


JOHN RHODE, ANTHONY BERKELEY, 

GLADYS MITCHELL and others 

Ask a Policeman 

31 1pp. Macmillan. £7.50. 

0333353374 

Connoisseurs of detective stories of the 1930s, 
and historians of detective fiction in general, 
already owe a large debt to Macmillan for pub- 
lishing The Floating Admiral, a collective work 
written by members of the Detection Club. 
The debt has now been increased by the 
appearance of Ask a Policeman, another in the 
same genre. This lime the problem is set by 
John Rhode: Lord Comstock, an unpleasant 
newspaper tycoon, is found murdered in the 
study of his country house , Hursley Lodge ( see 
map provided). That morning lie has been 
visited by the Government Chief Whip, an 
Archbishop, and the Assistant Commissioner 
at Scotland Yard. Whether any of these com- 
mitted the crjme is ruminated on by Anthony 
Berkeley, Gladys Mitchell, Helen Simpson 
and Dorothy L. Sayers. Only - and here a 
touch of genius enters - each writer makes use 
of another's detective. Sayers nnd Berkeley 
exchange Wimscy und Shcringliam; Mitchell 
nnd Simpson Mrs Bradley and Sir John 
Saumurez. A final chapter by Milwnrd Ken- 
nedy offers what might be a definitive treat- 
ment. It's an amusing collection: the ingenuity 
of all the participants is immense, with each 
solution as convincing as the previous one. 
And in Anthony Berkeley's hands Wimscy be- 
comes almost a plausible mnn-about-lown. 

PETER TURNBULL 
Big Money 

173pp. Collins. £6.95. 

00023L3B7 1 

Peter Turnbull’s latest story of the Glasgow 
police begins one October morning when six 
gunmen lift a quarter of a million pounds in 
used, untraceable notes from a post-office in 
the city. A tough, solid book that takes the lid 
off the Glasgow underworld and reveals some 
more than nasty things going on In the depths. 

EVELYN HER VEY 
The Governess 

199pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £7.95. 
0297784196 

It Is 1870; Harriet Unwin, recently taken on as 
agovemessin the London house of Mr William 
Thackerton, sole proprietor of thf firm of 
Thackerton's Patent Steam-Moulded Hats, is 
accused of the murder of her employer: she has 
to use her own wit and intelligence to escape 
the accusation and find the real criminal. A 
professional piece of work, with a pleasingly 
understated period background, neat plot, and 
intriguing heroine. But overall a slightly thin 
mixture. 

COLIN DUNNE 
, Retrieval 

192pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7:95. • 

0436139553 


Hero-narrator Pete, ex-SAS, now working in 
intelligence, is one of a team rqtrujted to carry , 

; out a snatch job pver the' East Germatj front- f 
ier. One of his iridtes gets into bad (rouble 
when he accidentally leaks details of the opera- 
tion, and Pete sets out to avenge him. Good 
and intriguing beginning, with chilly nastiness 
set in a convincingly ortjinaly setting; details 
remain excellent, but plotwise the author ups ; . 
the stakes too far, and Credibility flies out of 
the window. ' ' ; ‘ 

ANTHONY PRICE , 

Gunner Kelly . 

> 219pp; Gollancz. £7.95. - ' ,| - 

' ° *ttQ 33 s 3 X.'i' - r ; • ; £'• : • ii 

As solid profesiionni and giftedan^ftteur.Col- 1 
onel Butler and Dr Audley, Anthony Price's 
two men in pritish Intelligence, pin till oily dp ; 

, not alwayi spe eye? to eye B^it that's n far cry ■■■ 

; frbm actually spyirig on oiie ha^;; ■ 

pens here whftn Butler sends Captain Benedikt 
Schneider of. West Gentian Intelligence off to 
the We*jt Couritryto see what And ley V up to in 
Vflie tightly feudal little village of Don tfibuiy. :, 

'' '' '- 7 ' ’■ ! ' ■ .V'i-i 1 ' V/. 1 •V-’\ 'i . 


ler, with an interesting new hero, a couple of 
cheerfully irreverent schoolboys with a taste 
for Latin, and the customury intricate plot. 
Anthony Price's ability to cram an immense 
amount of action and thought into a very short 
space of time has never hecn mure noticeable 
than here: in Gunner Kelly the reader moves 
through the narrative only marginally faster 
than the characters. 

JOHN BREEN 
Vicar’s Roses 
173pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 
t) 333 359860 

Well-known, but far from well-liked Califor- 
nian jockey is shot while astride the bronze 
statue of a famous former mount. The crime is 
investigated by, among others, an overweight 
radio race commentator, his bouncy drama 
director girl-friend, his elderly aunt (a detec- 
tive story buff from way back), a con artist and 
his private eye colleague. The police trail some 
twenty lengths back. An over-stuffed sandwich 
of a book: amusing, but with too many charac- 
ters for the plot to support. 

JONATHAN GASH 
The Gondola Scnm 
240pp. Collins. £6.95. 

OOH231374 X 

The Gondola Scam is Jonathan Gash’s eighth 
novel about Love joy, that scruffy, sex-obsess- 
ed East Anglian antique dealer, who believes 
that “nicking antiques lifts the lowest spirits”. 
The book takes him, as might be expected, to 
Venice, where his infallible instinct for disting- 
uishing between the genuine and the fake is 
coerced into the service of as unsavoury a 
bunch of crooks as one islikely to meet this side 
of the Rialto. Like all the Love joy stories, The 
Gondola Scam fizzes with energy, throwing off 
a continual stream of information on recogniz- 
ing. forging, buying, selling or just stealing 
antiques. Intrigue a trifle broken-backed, but 
it would be ungrateful to complain. 


Emma Albani 


Victorian Diva 
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■ by CheryF’MacDonald- V 

■'■•A hew biography of this world celebmed 
soprano who premiered a number of operas 
and oratorios, sang at Victoria’s funeral 
ahd Edward Vll's coronation, and married 
the manager, 'owner of Covent Garden. 

/ Aa George Bernard Shaw said of Albani In 
1880, Tana were “standing two or threo deep. ' 

' behind the chairs . . , prim a donna 
' worshippers who arc bant on obtaining & 

. - bird’s eye view of Madam Albani." 

Publication date^ 21 June 1084 
. 30 illufibretlons; 260 pages - 
1 , £9,9{5 cloth £4.98 paper ' 

■' published by Dnmlum Preaa •, 

; THiB arid other Ciindurri Presa " 

. titles ih history and biograSphy are . 
i available > from 1 all good 
booksellers: In cose of difficulty, : 
please apply to Pandemic Ltd., 71 
Great Russell St.,, London WC1B, ; : 

* 3BN. Tel.: 01-242 8298 
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A little learning 


Bring them back alive 


Patricia Craig 


LYNNE REID BANKS 
Maura's Angel 
II lustra led by Robin Jacques 
124pp. Dent. £6.50. 
046006152 6 


The novels of Janies Stephens, especially The 
Demi -Gods, set a fashion in Irish fiction for 
precipitating some supernatural being into an 
ordinary setting, and making a comedy of man- 
ners out of his inability to make sense of every- 
day matters there. Tt wasn't only in Ireland, 
however, that the supernatu rally alien charac- 
ter became a colourful fictional device: we re- 
member the queen in E. Nesbit's The Story of 
the Amulet* transported from Ancient Babylon 
to Edwardian London, and other examples, 
from which Lynne Reid Banks seems to have 
learnt very little, show how this particular liter- 
ary conceit can be used to good effect. 

Maura's angel is conjured up by a bomb 
blast. The book is set in present-day Belfast, 
with b typically disaffected family at the centre 
of the theme: father on the run, son in the 
Maze, eldest daughter retarded, mother ex- 
hausted, younger daughter put -upon. The last 
is Maura, who conies to after an explosion to 
find a beautiful replica of herself lying naked 
beside her on the pavement. This strange girl, . 
whom Maura introduces .into her own home 
without exciting undue comment from the rest 
of the family, answers to the name of Angeln. 
Angela doesn't understand about eating, 
sleeping or blowing her nose, but she's quick to 

Stitches in time 

Margaret Jacobson 

CLARE C HERRINGTON 
Sunshine Island Moonshine Baby 

80pp. Collins. £4.95 

0001847767 . 

If a child lies on a beach and her outline is 
marked with bits or broken china, a Moonshine 
Baby will glisten on the sand when the moon 
comes up. This Is one of the things that Sarah, 
convalescing at home after having her tonsils 
out, learns when she spends some Wednesday 
evenings with her grandmother's “sewing 
ladies". At first unwilling, she is persuaded to 
learn to sew, and in return each lady tells her a 
story about far-off times and childhood in the 
West Indies. *" 

We are not told where Sarah herself lives, 
only that her family "had come from Guyana”. 
The very pleasing black-and-white drawings 
show us that all the characters, are of West 
Indian origin / The writing is simple and direct 
but the construction of the book is satisfyiiigly 
ingenious. The descriptions of. Sarah's every- 
day life engage, our interest . as mu^h as the 
stories which make; up the major part of the 
book. . ! ; « 

: The exotic background to these stories is 


pick up these skills once their purpose is ex- 
plained to her. She's adept, on the other hand, 
at sensing holiness, and quickly locates this 
quality in Maura's defective sister Colleen. 
“She is bright in the soul", is the comment 
Angela offers when Maura explains that Col- 
leen isn’t bright in the head. 

There are other embarrassing moments. 
“Are you - an angel?" Maura inquires when 
the truth dawns on her, sounding for all the 
world like an awestruck infant in a Sunday 
School tract of the mid- Victorian period. 
Lynne Reid Banks isn't good at conveying the 
oddity of the situation - “Fancy being home- 
sick- for heaven! It’d take more than a taste of 
fish-fingers to make up for that I” - and she 
doesn't show anv ingenuity at all in the way she 
causes it to develop. There is some solemn talk 
about souls, but very little actually happens in 
the book. 

Lynne Reid Banks, we learn from an article 
published last August in the Sunday Telegraph . 
spent five days in Belfast with an ordinary 
Catholic family, observing social conditions 
and local peculiarities. It wasn’t enough. The 
dialogue of Maura's Angel at times recalls Irish 
amateur theatricals at their most highly col- 
oured: “Why did your da have to go off with 
the boyos, with never a thought or a backward 
look at his family? . . . What do I care for all his 
high-flown words when it's himself I'm needin' 
to help and support me.” Plot inadequate, 
dialect inaccurate, grasp of political complex- 
ities not exactly in evidence - this novel 
illustrates very clearly the dangers of tackling a 
large theme in a loose way. 


made vivid with talk of fruits, smells, songs, 
names of places, sunshine - and such is the old 
ladies’ involvement in their story-telling that 
both the reader and Sarah guess that they are in 
fact talking about themselves as girls. Annie- 
Mae, the . most beautiful girl in Jamaica 
(though not Above tying together the ribbons 
of her friends’ hats in church) is obviously Mrs 
Finn, who still looks beautiful when she smiles. 
Miss Hayes is in a wheelchair now, and she tells 
Sarah about Mary whose grandfather gave her 
a donkey. She was then able to get around the 
small, green island she lived on, in spite of her 
crippled feet. Mrs Wendell, whose needle 
moves at great speed, “almost of its own 
accord” , tells a story about Flora, who spent all 
her tlme^ewing dolls’ clothes out of ^scraps. 

Then ordinary life takes over again. Sarah 
recovers, bids goodbye to the sewing ladies, 
chooses to play with her friend on Wednesday 
evenings, and returns to school where “the 
stories are different .... And besides, sewing 
was stupid.” But stichings-together of a deeper 
nature, of which Sarah is not wholly aware, 
have nevertheless taken place. Although we 
are told that Sarah soon seems to have 
forgotten the stories, she has been made aware 
of links between past and present, childhood 
and adulthood, story and reality, West Indian 
culture- and that of her present homeland. 
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Neil Philip 


JOAN AIKEN 
Up the Chimney Down 
268pp. Cape. £6.95. 
0224021982 


“One rainy day when Mrs McMurk hud just 
eaten her last servant (a fat, rebellious boy 
called Bosseye) she went out looking for u 
replacement." That sentence, from the title 
story of this new collection, encapsulates Joan 
Aiken's technique: a deadpan acceptance of 
the fantastic, bolstered by a rhythmically 
robust use of language, and made real by the 
careful deployment of irrelevant detail. It does 
not matter that the witch Mrs McMurk ’s de- 
ceased servant was a boy, or that he was fat, or 
that he was rebellious, still less that he wus 
called Bosseye: but there he is, established 
unmistakably as himself, in sly parenthesis. 
Once he is accepted, so is Mrs McMurk, and 
the twins Clove and Cinnamon who outwit her, 
and their grandmother Mrs Baker who makes 
cakes for the winds. 

These are quirky stories, and the least satis- 
factory of them - for example “The Dog on the 
Roof’, in which the author puts a collection of 
comic stereotypes through their paces - border 
on the whimsical. Hie best are those such as 
“The Rain-Child”, in which the fantasy embo- 
dies in images a subtle patterning of insight and 
emotion that cannot be directly expressed. 

“The Rain-Child” tells of a young boy who 
grows up thinking his mother was an apple- 
tree, his father a shower of rain. Then soldiers 
come to take him Away, telling him he is really 
a prince, and that he is to be king. He goes to 
the orchard and hangs his gold chain of office 

Mirror reading 


Margaret Meek 


PETER DICKINSON 

, 

Giant Cold 


Illustrated by Alan E. Cober. 


69pp. Gollancz. £4.95. 


0575031859. 



around the apple-mother's branches, , 
"Remember me. Oh, pteasererJSSt 
year later he returns to the oichui^i 
trees are bearing fruit, save the moJA. 
on which there is just one golden 
ger than his two fists doubled togS 
begs forgiveness, for laying a bnrdenj 
tree that a tree cannot bear. “GeaflyfcJ, 
stroked a smooth branch, and then he*! 
up the massive gold apple. 'I havecoiuff 
rest here', lie told the tree, 'but you 
even more. Winter is coming-thecoldfll 
silence will be good for you. They willkil 
of this trouble."' Both king and tree wl 
forted, and live long lives; whenhefcj 
does she. It is n tule entirely lucid and cd* 
on its own terms; for lightness of to«|| : - 
eloquence of implication, it would belni 
bent. •: 

Even in "The Dog on the Roof I 
Aiken’s zest for language lifts the namA^ 
of the common run. When the decrepit 
horse Murphy eats himself back to healtfcd 
coat gleamed like a newly baked ton’.! 
an odd little fable in this book, M A ! 
Elephant”, which tells of a forest of I 
to which only the privileged have acccaC 
side that forest, used-up words 
litter the ground like dead leaves. Miki,^ 
ing wretchedly outside, “raked upalqf, 
words, sparkling, tops, pits , 
worst, magic, mystery , holocaust, irfar 
unbeatable value, and set fire to iberr.flf- 
are “rubbish ... no use to anyone, mi 
will be”. The qualification for- entry 
forest of language is that you must taken* 
thing alive in with you. Joan Aiken 
a living imagination, and fetched bpekjw-' 
right words to give that imaginallM'tifcj.. 
cratic perceptions alluring and durable 4^; . , 

• ' 

.. 

bickering in a way that shifts the groiajli V 
your certainty. The resulting feeling 
^nesslnvades-your dreams, so you set 
the golden centre “where all thejra 


The bardy’s penance 


Frank Williams 


ALEXANDER GALICH 
Songs and Poems 
Translated by G.S.Smith 
203pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $20. 
0 88233 9524 


As soon as the match between Kasparov and 
Korchnoi in London last December was over, 
the victorious young Soviet Grand Master was 
interviewed by Izvestiya. Among other things, 
he was asked how had he filled his spare time? 
Between games, Kasparov replied, he had lis- 
tened to music, especially tapes of Vladimir 
Vysotsky. With this remark, Kasparov publicly 
joined the tens of millions of Vysotsky de- 
votees in the Soviet Union. It was also a mark 
of the enormous and continuing power of the 
“bardy” (as chansonniers are known in Rus- 
sian) in Soviet life, even though the greatest 
exponents of the art, Vysotsky and Alexander 
Galich, are now dead. Bulat Okudzhava, who 
launched the whole phenomenon, hung up his 
guitar several years ago to devote himself to 
the writing of painstaking historical novels. 

The "bardy” were a product of the Thaw, of 
the longing to hear an individual voice speak- 
ing honestly and openly. After the bombast 
and mindless optimism of Stalinist Socialist 
Realism, nothing could have been more dis- 
arming than a poet singing his own words, 
words worth listening to, to his own simple 
, guitar accompaniment. As Sinyavsky says, 
“the song became the air we breathed”. Com- 
munication between performer and his audi- 
ence was on a direct personal level, and the 
natural ambience for a performance was a pri- 
vate flat, or a gathering round a jape recorder 
for the less privileged. Concert halls were rare- 
ly available, and Galich only once gave a con- 
cert before a large audience, in Novosibirsk in 
1968. It was by all accounts a moving occasion, 
- ’’ Of the “bardy”, Galich was the most out- 
spoken In his songs. Indeed his biography rep- 
resents an almost classic example of the Soviet 


intelligentsia’s rejection of the regime’s values 

in the wake of Khrushchev’s admittedly partial 

island has been sucked to”, not at revelations, of the determination to stand. up 
pace of “what happens next"* but . lor human rights whatever the cost in terms of 

floating dream logic In which to liMJ; ' career, privileges -and -material advantages. 


Whether aimed at older or younger readers 
Peter Dickinson’s novels have always been 
more than eventful narratives, for all the bustle 
of their well-constructed plots. Below the sur- 
face of his chosen time and setting - the pre- 
sent-in-the-future pf The Changes trilogy, 
sixth-century Byzantium, Wales, Loch Ness, 
down an old mine, ancient Egypt, or Tibel 
after the Boxer Rebellion - there lie puzzles 
about dreams, second sight, prophecy and 
magic. Dickinson’s poetic imagination thick- 
ens what may seem at first to be no more than a 
straightforward adventure story with the possi- 
bility that things may be other. 

Now In Giant Cold, a beautifully wrought 
fable. of .deceptively open prose mirrored in 
remarkable hair-line' drawings by Alan Cober,- 
he deals with the emotional size of childhood, 
when feelings are immense, and understanding 
a spark to make sense of the worid. If the 
reader resists the temptation to rush over the 
early pages to get into the story, and, instead, 
"i ^epepts the .narratorls invitation to ,“p|ay” the 
: fextj' then; thelplot. becomes an adyentujre of 
both thought and feeling. • : 

. . ,?The .opening is all-important, for there the 
rules of the game are laid out. The publishers 
haye taken care to leaye space round the 
f-^ords: • ; . 

/' Ori B hoUdBy ialartd, somebody falling aslceo - 
• Jit might be feti. .v", ; V.;, . r. “ 
■‘JHiish,:, shush, r myrmiii* the'sea I". 

- ofp&reniafidmthe next room. • . 

>*Wwuch;fOqfar.fori child." 
rBrnffsour last da^tamp^row. We mustn’t Waste it” 

: ,The reader ahd. the : child 1 protagonist 1 ■ are 
i !the ; end-of jhls: ir^ment when the 

-narrator asks "What does.jt^ mean, loving 

: ffWW'WVcia. you . gefcfoVe? . Cah you 
. keep it? 1 ’ . ’ ; 

/ .-.Part of the puzzle js who is'telling the story, 
t;" W-^wer seeips to be: the reader, the child 
. ; WW-pt #e v jjtflry ; 0 nti the 

; who/appp^m from time to tlfoe to 

Hinntiu Til. , 


to see and to know are all 
have the hints in (ho conversation rid 
turbed you: the island’s strange font, 
birds, the volcano, the sunshine ,i 
deeply hidden, the stories which to* 
read to you of small people whh 
come giants. ' ; i»i 

Paraphrasing this story will onlyd" 
than Justice. Dreams, as Ursula 
must explain themselves. The 
mind's mountains, the sensation o/ 1*™ 


the necessary oppositions 
before these become ideas to best 
what the world counts ns knowi 

Talk about the mirror stage, |ne< 

imagination or other theories- tv,., 
remarkable book reveals something^ 
narratologists neglect, notably jW 
is essentially the time when feejjl . 
standing and understand! 

. Two shortlists for 1983 chlldW^ 

have recently been announce 
Association. The four titles 
Carnegie Medal, which: is grt* 1 ” 
standing hook written for „ uji 
les by Jan Mark (Kestrel). wjw ■>* 
Shore by Philippa Pearce (Kwt/W«jj 
. Whispers by. James Watson (Gjg 
Little Fear by Patricia 
. inson). The final choic^ ^ W^f 
away Medal, which ls given fo ^^'' 
ha^ produced the most 
' book for children, are MoIIje J ™ 
Nlhe r Eight (Julia 
Foreman for . Thf Saga °f 





Galich had much to lose. A successful play and 
script-writer, a member of the Writers’ and 
- Cinematographers' Unions, he bad his entry in 
the Literary Encyclopaedia and enjoyed the 
.luxury of trips to the capitalist West. By the 
. early 1960s, however, he had had enough of 
time-serving and began to compose his songs, 

.' Instantly reaching a level of distinction totally 
• absent from his officially recognized, run-of- 
, the-mill work for stage and screen. 

' In Galich’s songs, the listener was con- 
sick stink of the Inside of the jailort-^- Wonted with all the frustrations and hypocrisy 
S" 1 nf dL soace of Soviet everyday life,, above ah with the cx- 

EL. ! of the Camps. The song “Clouds” 

WUh^grem subtlety Dickinson ^ b ^ er ex P e " eDCe s ° P« rfect !y that 

. 8 . . " , , j entered folklore, and was at one point re- 

nner speech of combined ho (0 . havc originated in the £mps of 

the necessnrv nnnnsitions 0*. ■■ v„. . . n , , .. ,V , 

Kolyma. Galich was, as Bukovsky recalled later, 

■ the favourite of the inhabitants of Gulag: “The 
^ first question put to every new arrival was, 
/What new Galich songs have you brought?”’ 
j Yet, though Galich’s family, like. every other 

[^•Soviet family* had suffered during the Purges, 
^. Galich himself had never been , touched, and 

■ his songs were an act pf penance on behalf of all 
i? those who had come through the. Stalin years 

infocr. Indeed, the guilty conscience of a Soviet 
i’.tfat cat seems to have been the driving force 
.behind his mordant satires. Self-disgust is only 
& too apparent In the songs in which he deals with 
pfi the literary profession , like "B.L. Pasternak In 
* Meniorlam”, a frank examination of one of 
. v ’^Soviet literature’s most shameful hours - 
b v dismantled the wreaths \o make yard-brooms, 

^ Por about htjlf an Hour wore long faces; ... 
J^jwe contemporaries, we're bo proud of.il - 
i^- It was h(inie In his bed he departcdl 

Por.a few years Galich managed to lead a 
Double . iife| retaining his 'position In official 
fe c “Jf“ re %W|e‘his sympathies were entirely pn 
^Iw slde’ of its opponents -- 

1,0 rcd-plush auditorium, 

Terry Jones (Pavilion). aivordfbary taj» rec<>rder, but 

announced on June 8.-.^ need for more than ibqt.. 

lJ ^ y the point of lio return. During 

^^^i OBlich was working on "Petersburg 
^;R^mhri6e’'t v S efleCUori - of ''the ^DddejifoWst 

l :" ** ■ 


uprising and its meaning for the human rights 
movement. On hearing the news of the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia, Raisa Orlova recalled, 
he added a further stanza - 
Things don't gel more straightforward, 

Our age puts us on trial - 
There’s the square - will you go out. 

There’s the square - dare you go out, 

There's the square - will you go out, 

There's the square - dare you go out 
When the right time arrives? 

Two days after Galich added those lines, five 
young people did go out - into Moscow's Red 
Square, and demonstrated against the Soviet 
intervention. Galich was perfectly in tune with 
his time. 

In retrospect, everything that happened sub- 
sequently is predictable. His songs were pub- 
lished abroad, and he came under increasing 
pressure that led first to his expulsion from the 
Unions, in 1971, and then to his unwilling 
emigration in 1974. But he did not lose touch 
with his audience, broadcasting to the Soviet 
Union on Radio Liberty. He was working on a 
new series for them when he accidentally 
electrocuted himself in Paris in December 
1977. 

Galich’s translator, G.S.Smith, has made his 
selection largely from work written before 
Galich emigrated, focusing in particular on the 
songs of the 1960s. This choice is motivated by 
Smith's belief that the later work is more ab- 
stract and lacks the satirical bite of the songs 
written when Galich was still tom between two 
worlds. 

The translator faces formidable problems. 
Galich astonished his listeners with his pithy 
and absolutely contemporary use of language. 
His songs are crammed with jargon and inci- 
dent, much of which would be incomprehensi- 
ble without extensive notes. Smith has re- 
moved inessential details to make versions 
which follow the original as closely as possible 
and still retain, as he puts it, their siagability. 
These are translations designed to come across 
in performance, and, to prove the point, two 
musical examples are included at the end. The 
results are surprisingly good, and a song like 
“Clouds” retains the terrible simplicity of the 
original. But Smith’s pursuit of fidelity has en- 
tailed a significant loss. The conversational 
earthiness of Galich’s verse has been rendered 
by a more anaemic English and it reads 
perhaps more politely than in the original. In 
every other respect, however, metre, intona- 
tion, the nuances of meaning which a Soviet 
listener seizes so readily - the songs come over 
with superb clarity. 
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M. Eminescu is one of those Romantics who 
arrived late, at the end of the feast, just before 
the beginnings of the symbolist movement. 
The Romanian public embraced him early and 
for its own reasons. Eminescu had moulded the 
literary language into an elegant and service- 
able tool, and had produced a body of “Vic- 
torian” poetry much to the public's liking - 
allegorical, gently moral and sentimentally 
pessimistic. Several decades after the poet's 
death in 1889, however, it was discovered that 
among his many unpublished manuscripts 
there were poems of great mythical scope, 
which in their imagery and visionary profun- 
dity seemed to surpass those published in 
Eminescu's lifetime and to represent him more 
fully, bringing him closer to the genuine 
Romantic tradition. 

A second turning-point in his reputation is 
now taking place, as his philosophical specula- 
tions and other thcorcticnl writings begin to be 
published and interpreted. Eminescu had a 
lively mind. During his years of study in Berlin 
and Vienna he had read voraciously and had 
filled dozens of notebooks with miscellaneous 
comments and bits of information on every- 
thing from algebra and biology to literature 
and theology. In the later 1 870s and early 1880s 
he worked as a journalist for a conservative 
newspaper and engaged in an immoderate and 
xenophobic nationalism. The publication and 
interpretation of his notes and prose writings 
present formidable scholarly ns well as political 
difficulties in the present repressive ideological 
climate in Romania. It is too early to decide 
whether all this mule rial will prove that 
Eminescu is a kind of local Leonardo da Vinci, 
as was suggested by the philosopher C. Noica 
(one of the driving forces in the revaluation of 
Eminescu's prose). I think it is rather unlikely, 
but at least we will get a better picture of some- 
one who decisively sbapedthe ethical imagina- 
tion of a whole community by voicing in an 
exemplary fashion its self-awareness. 

Hie discussion of his prose has also led to a 
renewed interest in the mythical framework of 
Eminescu's vast unfinished poems. In them he 
tried to provide a substitute national myth 
formed from a combination of folk Imagery 
and Romantic philosophy. He describes how 
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By contrast with the sterility of the preceding 
decade, the 1960s were a period of remarkable 
fecundity in Romanian literature, The release 
of several thousand political prisoners In the 
spring and summer of 1964 signalled a relaxa- 
tion of the Romanian regime’s limits of toler- 
ance, and this, was rapidly reflected in the coun- 
try's life. Censorship, became^ -less rigid, thus 
permitting a clutch of young poets : to 
emerge. Among them were loan Alexandre, 
Ana Blandiana, Nichltq Stabescu (who died 
in December of last year) and Marin Sbrescu. 
They were joined later by. a group of older 
poets such as Stefan Augustin Doinag, Alexan- 
der Baconsky, Ion Caraiortand Ion Negoifcscu 
who C8rae to maturity during the Stalinist era, 
when they pould only write “for the drawer". 
The revival of Romanian poetry, was com- 
pleted by the rehabilitation of three -major 
' figures who had established themselves before 
the war and who died on the ove of their. 1 official 
reacceptance: Ion Barbu,.Lucian Bloga and 
Vaslle Voicule8Cu. ' . 

Marfd Sqrescu (bom in 1936. In Qltenia) 
made his debut in 1964 with a book of. verse 
parodied and, jwsllches entitled Slngur prlnire 
•f poet (Ato anting life pbeia):^ls:flrSt’m^jor 


the universe took shape from the Lamentations 
of the universal or divine sclf-consciousncss ut 
its loneliness, thus creating the world literally 
as a vale of tears. Twenty huge cantos were to 
portray world history ns a panorama of 
ephemeral vanities, in this vision each histori- 
cal era had its own original sin ns its motive 
force and looked back with nostalgia to a pre- 
ceding age, as to a lost paradise. The main 
consolation is the relative lack of reality of all 
these scenes. They are the dreams of a 
sorrowful divinity and could equally well be 
the imaginings or ravings of the poet of genius. 

Eminescu was obsessed by one of these his- 
torical tableaux above all others and returned 
to it time and again. This was the image of a 
pristine Dacia untouched by the Roman le- 
gions, or by the later corrupt influences of the 
West. His haunting evocations of a crystalline 
and luxuriant Eden are among the best poetry 
ever written in Romanian and can easily hold 
their own among the finest visionary poetry of 
Europe. Subsequent moments in medieval 
Romanian history are presented as echoes of 
an original moment of fullness and purity; thus 
history becomes, at its best, an escape front 
history. The fragments and images of 
Eminescu's mythic epos speak of the thirst for 
paradise and the anxiety induced by reality 
which suffuse the emerging Romanian culture. 
Their powerful impact shows how clearly he 
perceived and formulated these emotions, 
which his poetry intensifies as well as making 
them available for less exalted uses. 

The legacy of Eminescu wos not always a 
happy one; his verbal genius lent a vicarious 
credibility to all those who tried fora hundred 
years or more to cut the country loose from the 
Western, rationalist moorings It had recently 
regained. Eugen Todoran, a professor at the 
University of Timisoara, and a recognized au- 
thority on Emiae&cu, describes well the various 
Romantic and folk-mythical sources of his 
poetry and evaluates its merit; but he avoids 
discussion of its social implications, for the 
good reason perhaps that any frank incursion 
into political philosophy would be hazardous in 
present-day Romania. This is a pity all the 
same, because Eminescu's complex mind fore- 
saw dilemmas that still face this outer limb of 
the European trunk, and to have aired them 
here would have a beneficial effect not only for 
Romanjans, but also for our general under- 
standing of the shock of modernity on the 
psyche of developing communities, and of the 
way in which they build defences against it and 
find compensations. 


volume of poems, Poeme, appeared in the folt 
lowing year, its rich vein of irony and humour 
bringing him immediate success with both the 
critics and public. His subsequent volumes in 
the same mould have secured him an unequal- 
led audience, particularly with the young, 
among contemporary Romanian poets. Sores- 
cu's status as one of the leading writers of his 
generation has been confirmed by the acclaim . 
given to his writing for the theatre. Existd nervl 
(There are. nerves) was performed in 1?82 be- 
fore full bouses, but withdrawn after a short 
iron in. Bucharest. The audiences saw In the" 
play references to current leading Romanian 
political personalities, notwithstanding that i\ 
had been written almost twenty years earlier 
and published only in 1968. A similar, fate be- 
fell the tragedy Iona (Jonah), which has not 
been performed by a Romanian company since 
its six-week season in 1969 attheToatrulMicin ■ 
Bucharest. 

. Hie verse written by Sorescu in the period 
1965—73 Js largely, Anecdotal in character. A 
direct approach, exemplified by hfe epigramma- 
tic caricatures of love or death, distinguishes 
Sorcscu’s wrirk from (he oblique, ornate and 
cerqbral poetry of his contemporaries. The in- 
spiration comes from everyday life, the tone 2s ■ 
prosaic, the mood ironic, os in “Tobacco": ■ . 

To the dtad 
eternity seams 
longer ; 

because they're forbidden 
to smoke. 

We living people puff, 

take a light from V 


one another and 
emit our thanks 
through our noses. 

A cigarette when you're bom, 
another when you go to school, 
yet another for your wedding; 
a cigarette because it's raining, 
and because It isn't raining, 
another... 

You don’t even notice 
how in no tin?? tike this , , . 
i; with cheap tobacco , . , • . , . . 

ypu’Wblown: ! ' : < • 

your life’s work away. 

Michael Hamburger has made his selection 
from the volumes Poetne (Poems), Moartea 
cetaulut (The Death of the Clock), Tmenjea 
ltd Dan Quljote (Don Quixote's Youth), Tusiti 
' fCoiigh!), Sufleie, bun la ioate (Soul , you good 
! • roT anything). Often the poems are based on a 
. premise which is destroyed by a paradoxical 
“punch- line”, an unexpected syllogism that 
, succeeds ih conveying a truth. Although the 
translations are based in part on Oskar Pas- 
tior’s. German versions of Sorescu’s verse, vir- 
tually nothing of the stark ; dead-pan original, 
has been lost. Greater demands on translator 
and teader are made by the poet’s more recent 
■ two-volume cycle. La Lflleci (At Lllleci), which 
Haihblirger has Wisely avoided. The clllptUiu! 
popular speech of the poet’s native Oltetilin 
; gives lhjs eye le its charm and represents a fresh 
departure.; Yet. It is with his "ironic verse 
. fables” (to use Hamburger's apt description) 
that Sqrescu has created a new style in Roma-. 
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Sense and Content is an important book on an 
important subject. It is also a difficult book on 
a difficult subject. It is about sense in the sense 
of sense experience, and content in the sense of 
the content of psychological states (tradition- 
ally called “propositions"). 

Examples of psychological states with con- 
tent are believing that Christopher Peacocke 
wrote this book, hoping that today I shall finish 
writing the review of the book, seeing that 
there is a pen on my desk. etc. Such states with 
content are crudely analysed as being consti- 
tuted of psychological attitudes - believing, 
hoping, seeing - and the content contained in 
the “that" clause. The words which formulate 
the content, such as “ today", “pen", “Pea- 
cocke". “desk", have a dual use: to sort out the 
world, but also to determine the content 
of psychological states. The problem the book 
is trying to tackle is, “Is there any systematic 
connection between the distinctions drawn in 
the world by such ground-floor vocabulary and 
the nature of these slates?" 

Peacocke uses the term “content” for what 
Frege called "thought" ( Gedanke ). Frege, 
however, wanted to strip “thought" of all 
psychological overtones, and to construe it as 
an abstract logical entity. But the notion of 
thought is too suggestive to shed its psychologi- 
cal skin entirely. The full-blooded "thought" 
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Sociological theory rarely travels well, and 
Jeffrey Alexander's particular vintage is no ex- 
ception. His reconstruction of (he works of 
Marx, Durkheim, Weber and Parsons has been 
widely praised in the United States. Socio- 
logists, on this side of the Atlantic have been 
less enthusiastic. Their principal charge Is that 
Alexander’s: magnum opus lacks originality. 
The mpst charitable of British reviewers have 
declaxjed themselves sceptical but prepared to 
reserve final judgment until all four volumes 
of the massive "critical reading" are piubltehed. 
Although, the volume pn Parsons is asyetun- • 
published, Alexander clearly believes . that 
Weber’s was the more successful p! the two 
attempts to resolve the antinomies of Marxian 
. and Durkheimian thought, so it se arts' not un- 
reasonable to conclude that we can now 1 fairly 
■ assess the author's. contribution. 

. Reviewing the enterprise thus far one can 
but conclude that the acclamation of Alexan- 
der's American colleagues is; unwarranted; :R is. 
: true';that he Uextren^ly; Well read ., Hereisa 
work bf ■ exegesis fria,t is lucid, . Succincl. a|id . 
entertaining - qualities all too rare in thls field.' 
Tile author's scholarship is obvious^ He leads ' 
the reader through the maze of Weber Yearly 
writings on ancient civilizations; ,tfie ; stock- 
exchange and the Prussian (estates, his Jater: 
sociologies of religion * dom jn& jipri j lav^ and 
stratification, with both patience;mhd. cqnfirl- 
. ericei- At each stage the theory of social action 
and order that underlies Weber’s substantive! 
analyses is tfeasedout arid its relationship to his 
formal, typologies qf action tufa : dOrtilhatioh 
.explored. One can quibble about.particulars of ' 
interpret at ionand minor factual errors but the" 
exposition; is, bn the Whole, satisfactory.' 

jit its clalfri to offer an original contribution 
to soqlologipaj theory Alexander's: (extols less 
cqhvfhritig/ His strategy is to road the founding; 
fatherS from an a ngle. Texts are assessed strict- 
ly Recording ■ td their approximation tithe 
datum of ■ y rpultidime nsionality". Substantive .■ 
acdblihfsbT WeTWd rid. 'ehd life’ cil Ip&V* 


Attaching to the canon 


would actually have suited Peacocke better 
than the cold-blooded “content", had 
“thought" not already been confiscated by 
Frege. The issue, however, is not the mere 
choice of words. Rather, the psychologists 
twist to Frege's "thoughts" is typical of a cur- 
rent tendency in philosophy which, I believe, 
this book manifests. 

A main theme of this trend, in which Gareth 
Evans played a prominent part, is the view that 
contents are interwoven not only in logical net- 
works (as they are in Frege’s system) but in 
causal networks as well. Thus Frege's Thought 
and Russell’s Proposition are meshed together 
into Peacocke’s Content. On the whole this 
succeeds in bringing about fusion without 
confusion between the psychologically con- 
strained philosophy of mind and the equally 
psychologically constrained philosophy of lan- 
guage. Indeed one of the salient features of this 
trend is its extensive use of formal semantics on 
the one hand, and of examples drawn from 
advanced theories of psychology on the other. 
The mixture gives it a misleading air of being a 
“Scientific Philosophy". It is not. It is a metho- 
dical, highly professional brand of philosophy, 
but it is not “scientific". It advances general 
principles of an a priori conceptual nature: it 
does not conjure up empirical conjectures as 
such. True, its professionalism, which in 
Peacocke's case almost borders on academi- 
cism, is at the expense of the sense of fun 
philosophy used to have in the Austin-Ryle 
era. Yet a certain non-didactic seriousness has 
definitely been gained. 

Peacocke’s tenet that “nothing is more fun- 
damental to understanding the content of 
psychological states than sense experience" is 
no mere thrum, but a tenor thread in empiricist 


philosophy. Its most extreme manifestation 
with regard to the relation between sense and 
content is in Russell's Principle of Acquaint- 
ance, which states that in order for a prop- 
osition to be understood it must be composed 
wholly of constituents with which wc arc ac- 
quainted. Peacocke very ingeniously defends 
this principle; not ns one for the nnnlysis of 
content but as required for the ascription of 
content. 


Ascription of content is in fact a major con- 
cern of the book. The issue is this: what makes 
it correct to impute to a creature a certain 
psychological state with a certain content 
rather than a different state with a different 
content? The problem is particularly difficult 
in respect of animals without language. Thus, 
on what ground shall we ascribe to a dog the 
belief that his master is coming home, rather 
than the hope that the familiar fragrant crea- 
ture will soon be near? The best chapter of the 
book, "Spatial Contents and Constraints", is 
one in which Peacocke deals with the attribu- 
tion of spatial contents. 

David Pears has described the Principle of 
Acquaintance as a kind of pinpoint relation 
between mind and object: the image is that of 
touching an object with the point of a pin. The 
pins, we may add, are demonstrative concepts 
like "this" and “that”. For Peacocke, too, 
demonstratives are a touch-and-go business: 
touch the object, go to the content. On his 
account the main trait of the demonstrative 
element in a thought is that it relates essentially 
to the current psychological state of the thinker 
who entertains the thought. 

Peacocke unfolds this insight in two mani- 
festly deep and difficult chapters which he 


precedes with ;.n r.ccnunl ofobs^J 
cepts. I (is basic idea conccrnim 
this cmesied eategery of obarvaii’i 

strikingly sensible. A square, say 3 

VHlional concept if it is the case tha tin,* 
tonucally impossible to see a figure Wf 
angles as a square, in normal co«fitios ' < 
with normal eyesight, and yetthefijmS 
square. The situation is different with rm| 
say. to an atomic renclor: you may seeitW 
nil angles ns nn atomic reactor «j| J} 
installation actually being an atomic ^ 
If so. then “square" is observational 
“atomic reactor" is not. The definition W* 
clearly on the word “normal". It mighiiZ 
that the normalcy clnuse in fact ptmm, 
the notion of ohservational concepts, inUfe’ 
case the definition is hopelessly circular. ' 
The first two chapters dwell on a dkihaa 
which is roughly the traditional one betvq 
perception and sensation. Perceptual npe 
cnees represent the environment of ihHi 
perienccr, while sensations are themmjJ 
of what it is like to have that expert! 
without any representational element fI 
Peacocke there is no perception without^; 
sen tation, and no experience witboai &[ 
sation. I believe this is a distinction wifi tr 
merit. But when he applies it to show thalit 
distinction that makes a difference, his fa 1 
pies leave me less than convinced. In fact ft' 
he considers examples of sensation wither 
representational element can, it seem tar 
be alternatively rendered as instances oU* 
guous perception, where the favoured du*; 1 
Interpretation is certainly represented*! 
while the other, overshadowed, iniaje.' 
ation, though it feels like mere dim andis] 
sensation, is nevertheless representaliu&i, 
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suppositions upon which they rest, are pro- 
nounced satisfactory to the extent that they 
incorporate simultaneously the ideal and in- 
strumental elements of social actibh. Ini ' his 
earlier volumes Alexander maintains that 
Marx and Durkheim tended towards uni- 
dimensional theories of coercive and voluntary 
order respectively. To this he now adds the 
claim that Weber’s theoretical breakthrough 
was to synthesize the materialist and idealist 
traditions into a genuinely multidimensional 
theory that left neither instrumental nor 
normative aspects of social action as residual 
categories. Weber converted the concrete 
“moments” of instrumental and normatively 
oriented action into analytical elements so that 
he might explore these as different parts of the 
environment of every act instead of being 
forced constantly to choose between them as 
mutually exclusive bases for social order. Yet 
his sociology remains flawed. He was ambi- 
. guously (rather than, as Reinhard Bendix 
would have; it, unambiguously)' multi- 
dimensional. Too often he regressed to dicho- 
tomous theorizjLng and logic. His models re- 
mairied complex but the instrumental and ideal 
. elements Were granted an autonomy such that 
Weber tilted hU. theorizing first in the direction 
of one tradition then ih that of the other. , 
Tt is hard to see the relevance of this argu- 
ment in 1984. We have been here before - in 
- .the pages- ^JT/ie Structure of Social Action. 

Alexander -has bctiVed at and bterely : restates.' 

•: . tbe categories andlfotmsof analysis of the ac-'- ': 
tlon frame of reference although; in this base, ; : : ! 

: the theory rests 1 on an epistemological break In. . 
Weber’s work' rather then % convergence be^ 1 . 
tween ty and the sociologies of Durkheim' and . 

■ Pareto^* The ippre ■ fashionable Marx has re- , . 

• !< placed V' the ? latter author . (who 1 now' mads 

Pareto?) but we are really no 'further forward. ' 
We ,knbw npth|hg more, abotit th? essence of 
' ; ''good theorizing'' than wedid-ln '1937. when : 
ParsoiiS published his o wn teadlhg of the das- ' 
sics./tyqreove^A ja rjOt 'Only 

less cort vio'c(ng thairhls petfecessor's, but also , 
tendstoirritate mpre.His (determined efforts !" 
(in prodigious footnotes) to demonstrate that 1 ' 

;; bII • othep interpretations of. Weber dre feoth ; 

• false and r?ptpduce | the jdualisn),;' bi^la^caji - 
thought tend jfis acedunt an air bf arrOg^ptei 
He gives >thS: hhpre^ion phhpfng ^mpn con- 1 ’ 
vinced - that He" ; Ms'! atobtionhlv nn 
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Jtirgen Habermas hopes to construct concep- 
tions of reason and of morality to which all 
human beings contribute and to which they can 
therefore consent without coercion. In these 
essays he enters into debates with other theor- 
ists in order to persuade them too to engage in 
this tasje. His difficulty is that they are often im- 
plicitly and explicitly hostile to it. The very con- 
ditions in which they work, in competitive hier- 
archical academies, nnd in an individualistic so- 
ciety, make his ideal of collective work alien to 
them. Conversely, theorists with authoritarian 
tendencies who are prepared to entertain con- 
ceptions of human society resting on coercion 
and delusion are alien to him, and he writes with 
distaste of Arnold Gehlen’s “hatred of hu- 
manitarianism" and of Heidegger’s radical 6lit- 
ism. He recognizes also that his project is open 
to objections raised by his own mentors, 
Adorno and Max Horkhelmcr In their Dia- 
lectic of Enlightenment (1944), where they sug- 
gest that abstract, universal ideals can be used 
to validate oppressive, authoritarian social sys- 
tetifo to ^^h indlvldvial Interests and lives are 
ttieniliegjtfinafely sacrificed: • 

There is a further difficulty. The fly-leaf of 
PwoiophlcaUPolUical Profiles suggests that 
Habermas has the same $tatus as some of his 
subjects, the niaster philosbphers; as Bloch, 

" Heidegger or Adomo. This is bot the case; 

; indeed his 'project itself pases a threat to tfie 
special status awotded to' such thinkers. His is 
; a dembcr&tizing: urge and, hi£ skill lies in prb- . 
diiqiig, digest of the Wofk of others, riot in 
oripnal work. In this book; then, he i$ engaged 
ip.p task at which her excels; carefully setting 
' mit Whal : hb sees as the- difficulties with his 
yaripuS siibjects’ mqde ,qf approach. Even. 

■ ^’ ^ 0vvever ^ dCer tai n crasSnesS with respect 
subtje itoncbrps of; foir example, 
9ndvBenjariuri : fa 1 evident, Habermas 
idegti^es bis subject?’ common position in a 
Wfa ‘gfduiid .between Anglb- 


ence and the values affirmed in living, j 
In his first essay he discusses Imw cwfe 
Jn Germany have prompted profession 
sophers THerc To overcome this relocusf ' 
prescribe values for others; the 
individual nnd collective coUaboralionRilrt' 
Nazis has, he suggests, led them tiy»k; 
philosophy in a critical relation to Ifrejj! 
porary context often at the ^ 
purity. This he sees as a criticism of Ihert 
disjunction between philosophy 
text, which led to a peculiar combiHi^ 
“insight and autism”. Habermas nbt«t*| 
what enviously a difference belw^n 
and German practice, for philosophy®* 
many is still classified according to 
gicnl tendency - critical, phertortiepwP 
logical positivist - and not spill up W 
disciplines - philosophy of language,*#? 
mind - which nssiime some measure ®* 
sensus about what issues are 
how to approach them. Since hisown^P^ 
produce such a consensus his envy , 
standablc. ' 

Habermas traces a series of ilnw^ 
sions in German philosophy since 
of the Hegelian system, in the relation gj 
philosophy and theology, nature and Lw 
is these tensions which prevent 
from offering positive theory Bbour )S 
human existence, rendering It 
contemporary conditions, For him, • 
frontation of the epoch was bet^jrrjl 


UUIILQUUH WpWWII ^ . rjjg | 

and Heidegger at Davos; in 1929.TfJ2J 

I a 


established figure, argued 
reason ; Heidegger , the young fa*®", j55jj 
the arbitrariness of fate. Four 
Hitler became chancellor, Heid^F - d 
to be proved disastrously fight- 
hostile to' Heidegger's politics ppd 
tempt' for those afccounls;of ggJ 
take communication between p®°Pfr. ^ 
ary. Nevertheless this hostility.re .^ 
mpn ground 1 . Both ;Hcidegger UD^j^( 
confront, theamsequeneps^of 
reason , and this unites 
Sqviet materiaiismand A^g' 0 '^ 
tivism. lt is their' re s P9 B ^5£5Si(ire 
Heidegger sees hope inindiviou^^K^ 
Habermas Jn collective 1 .acUfaLW^- 
Cassirer’s (deal.. HSibexmai 
sophical reflection .on' yairieapq^^g 
is disconnected from 
this whibh Underlies his Js, 1 ^ 

the writel's'discussetilb tM -5 -6 


Applied to ancient Jewish books in its etymo- 
logical sense of “spurious writings" (COD), 
the term “Pseudepigrapha" is either untrue or 
inappropriate. Some of the Hellenistic frag- 
ments belonging to this category are attributed 
to their real authors (Eupolemus for instance), 
and other works, like the Book of Jubilees or 
Little Genesis, are simply anonymous. Even 
when pseudonymy is certain, as in the case of 
the Book of Enoch, it is hardly necessary in our 
critical, non-fundamentalist era to establish a 
special class of writings distinct from the Bible. 
„ for the antediluvian patriarch Enoch was no 
more responsible for the work that bears his 
name than David was for the Psalms, Solomon 
: for the Song of Songs - or maybe even Moses 
for the Pentateuch. 

What are we then to understand by “Pseud- 
' epigrapha”? Ever since it was first employed in 
1713 by Johannes Albertus Fabricius in the 
Latin title Codex pseudeplgraphus Veteris 
Testament i, the term has figured as the third 
•; member of the trio Bible- Apocrypha - Pseud- 
epigrapha. By the latter have been designated 
ancient and influential Jewish religious writ- 
ings distinct both from the canonical Old 
Testament and from the more or less canonical 
(or dcutero-canonical) works like Maccabees 
; or Tobit. They are also characterized by the 
; fact that they were mostly preserved, not by 
Jews in Hebrew or Aramaic, but by Christians 
In the languages of the various Churches. 

The Pseudepigrapha known to Fabricius 
: mostly consisted of extracts cited in Greek 
patristic and Byzantine literature. During the 
nineteenth century, however, important 
manuscript documents surviving in their 
. entirety in Greek, Latin, Syriac and especially 
Ethiopic, were edited by English, Germou and 
■' Italian scholars. As a result, by the beginning 
<0f the present century the time was ripe for the 
publication of major collections in modern 
annotated transiationsrTheTIrst of these, Die 
• Apokryphen and Pseudeplgraphen des Alten 
. Testaments (1900), appeared under the editor- 
ship of E. Kautzsch. In 1912-13, this was fol- 
lowed by a somewhat more complete English 
tompilation, The Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament, by R. H. 
Charles. These two works remained unchal- 
kj knged standard texts until quite recently, 
when, in the wake of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
i : Which have yielded Hebrew and Aramaic frag- 
j: ments of several Pseudepigrapha (1 Enoch, 
ij Jubilees, Testament of Levi, etc), the need was 
to re-examine and retranslate this litera- 
iphtfe* A “new Charles" has been in the making 
^ pee the 1950s under the direction of Professor 
J P* p ; D. Sparks, and is now announced, under 
mm The Apocryphal Old Testament , in the 
34984 list of the Oxford University Press. In 

I Saccbi issued a selection of copiously 
d and annotated Pseudepigrapha, 
rwise easily accessible, in Italian 
delTAntico Testamentd). A more 
insive German series, planned in five 
has been appearing fascicle by fasci- 
973 under the title JOdlsche Schriften 
istisch-rdnxischer Zeit , with the New 
t expert W. G. Kibnmel in the 
chair. A French edition is also 
frounced as' Imminent, and a Japanese trans- 
pp‘ on « too, Is in the making, _ : 
ijfr-t I s to this context that we are to view the 
1,000-page volume of The Old Testament 
$ eu fl?Pif> ra pha under the editorship of James 


aP ' undertb ® editorship ot James 
fcjv P^tosworth, commissioned by a New 

R»X0rk mihHchln. U I- 1 rVM in 


gbrjc publishing house in 1972, and executed in 
time ' by twenty-four Contributors, 
wvenjeeh of whom are North Americans. The. 
«cond yolume is proipised for 1985. The first 
tofference between it (OTP for short) 
if i F re( tocessors lies ih the number of titles 
P^udCd. Kautzsch published thirteen and 
teveijtderi documents. By the end of 
v 0| worth will have offered 

^vgVjXt^pty-seven jn Volume One). He 
pdtdistanced in the process all hU 
beating, though only: by a short 
^npckibwled^ed pfotp^pe, P ; 


Riessler, whose sixty-one extra-biblical Jewish 
documents, AltjQdisches Scltriftium ausserhalb 
der Bibel (1928), prefigure almost exactly the 
American list. Thanks to Professor Charles- 
worth's energy and industry, interested readers 
have now at their disposal, besides the core of 
the Pseudepigrapha, a rich collection of writings 
some of which have been previously unavailable 
in English or difficult to find. 

Thus OTP contains a good chapter by R. P. 
Spittler on the Testament of Job, a significant 
Greek work, strangely neglected by both 
Kautzsch and Charles, although originating 
from around the turn of the era. Also welcome 
are the little-known, but not unimportant apo- 
calypses of Elijah and Zephaniah , both expert- 
ly handled by O. S. Wintermute. [n the case of 
3 Baruch, the editor, H. E. Gaylord, supplies a 
translation not only of the Greek but also of the 
Slavonic version. 

Among the novel additions, the Hebrew 
Enoch or 3 Enoch deserves very special men- 
tion. This remarkable fifth to sixth-century ad 
Jewish mystical tract is excellently translated 
and furnished with a model introduction and 
notes that are both learned and useful by Philip 
Alexander, of the University of Manchester 
(the only British contributor to the volume). 

Not only new works figure in Charlesworth’s 
list; some of the familiar texts are also issued in 
broader contexts: mixed compositions (partly 
Christian, partly Jewish) are reproduced in 
toto. We have now in consequence all fourteen 
books, plus some fragments, of the Sibylline 
Oracles from J. J. Collins's highly competent 
pen, and not merely books IIl-V, which are 
held to be Jewish. Similarly, instead of the 
twelve chapters of 4 Ezra, a moving testimony 
of late first-century ad Jewish feelings after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, we are invited to 
read its Christian re-edition, with two chapters 
prefixed and two more appended to this 
famous Jewish apocalypse. It is well translated, 
though practically without any interpretative 
annotation, by B. M. Metzger, one of the rare 
senior scholars of the group. 

It has been only fair to stress some of the 
positive features of the volume before turning 
to its imperfections, for, as hardly needs to be 
said, the quality of a collective venture with 
twenty-four participants is bound to be vari- 
able. The unevenness of this “landmark 
work", however, for which each chapter has 
been prepared by “the foremost international 
authority" (as is claimed in the publisher's 
blurb), far exceeds normal expectations. The 
request addressed by the editor to each contri- 
butor to discuss the historical and cultural im- 
portance of his document has generated a num- 
ber of peculiarly naive or truistic comments. I 
looked forward with interest and excitement to 
reading the chapters devoted to those Pseud- 
epigrapha where the Dead Sea Scrolls dis- 
coveries have substantially affected our under- 
standing, namely the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs and the First Book of Enoch. But 
both these contributions are more than dis- 
appointing. Major studies appeared in their 
respective fields in 1978, yet neither translator 
took the trouble to bear them in mind. 

In the case of the Testaments, H. C. Kee 
bases his translation on Charles’s 1908 edition 
of the Greek manuscripts, and not on that of 
h$. de Jonge (1978). This basic flaw is com- 
pounded by the, emphatic stance adopted by .. 
Kee on the lssbe of Greek as the original Ian-’ 
guage of the Testaments. As a result, he simply 
ignores not only the parallel rabbinic composi- : . 
fions relative to the Testaments of Judah arid 
Naphtall, but also the Aramaic fragments from 
the Testament of Levi discovered both in the 
Cairo Genizah and in the Qumran caves. The 
Hebrew Dead Sea fragments of the Testament 
of Naphtali cannot be considered, we are told, 
until their publication; Kee shows ho know- 
ledge that at least one excerpt from it appeared 
in J T. MIlik’s edition qf Enoch ip 1976. Npr is 
there any reference to Milik’s further Identi- 
fication of Aramaic and Hebrew remains of the 
Testament of Judah, and of. small; Aram^c 
fragments of the Testament of Joseph, pub- 
lished to 1978- So even If It were accepted that 
the Testaments as a whole were competed in 
Greek, “with Hebrew and Aramaic testaments 
serving loosely ’as model? andperhapsioa very ; 
limited extent as source? for details > Kee ., 
should stjU have, ^.<* 2 , 

Charles' wth the $epMdp.meterid av^labto n • 


his time) and have indicated the correspond- 
ences in the notes accompanying his text. 

In regard to the Ethiopic Book of Enoch, its 
translator, Ephraim Isaac (himself an Ethiop- 
ian teaching in America), is said to have com- 
pleted his work long before the masterly edi- 
tion published in 1978 by M. A. Knibb in 
collaboration with Edward Ullcndorff. Even 
so, should he not have compared his own effort 
with theirs? He had years in which to do this; 
furthermore, page 7, note 15, contains three 
references to studies which appeared after 
Knibb's Enoch. As for Milik’s 1976 edition of 
the Aramaic material from Qumran cave 4, 
Isaac dismisses the issue with the baffling state- 
ment: “The Qumran Aramaic fragments . . . 
have been consulted but have not influenced 
the following translation.” Should they not 
have done so? Take for instance Chapter 9, 
verse 1, rendered by him as “Then Michael, 
Surafel and Gabriel observed carefully from 
the sky". Even the Ethiopic manuscript 
variants ought to have told Professor Isaac that 
instead of three, he should list four names. 
Jewish tradition regularly has four archangels; 
the corresponding Greek trunslntion of Enoch 
docs the same, and so do Charles and Knibb in 
their modern renderings. One would imagine 
that the surviving Aramaic original would have 
settled the mutter with its “Michael, Sariel, 
[Raphael] and Gabriel". But Isaac lias chosen 
not to be “influenced" by the evidence. It is 
tragicomic to have to conclude that, for both 
Enoch and the Testaments, pre-First World 
War Charles seems generally preferable to (lie 
1983 OTP. 

The editor and bis advisers would have been 
wiser to have avoided the confusing term 
“Pseudepigrapha", as did all the recent com- 
pilers from Riessler onwards. The former have 
discarded also the commonly held thesis that 
the Pseudepigrapha belong to the age of early 
Judaism and that the Jewishness of a com- 
position is essential for classification under this 
heading. Their Pseudepigrapha can accommo- 
date a Christian hook provided that it is, or is 
thought to be, built on Jewish antecedents even 
of the most conjectural type, and that these are 
hypothetically traceable to a pre-AD 200 date. 
This allows for works, Jewish or Christian, 
attributable to a millennium starting from 200 
bc, associated with Old Testament figures or 
topics and belonging neither to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls nor to rabbinic literature -a wide variety 
of books ranging from the andent to the 
medieval , and from important to third-rate and 
even nondescript (one of them described by the 
translator himself as of date and of provenance 
unknown). If the more the merrier has been the 
main principle for selection, then the volume 
must be judged successful. Nevertheless I 
suspect that the Pseudepigrapha concept pn 
which the collection is based in inconsistent, and 
am unsure whether this hotch-potch of Jewish, 
Jewish-Christian, Gnostic and Christian literary 
pieces can serve any genuine common purpose. 

To begin with, why should the ninth century 
be chosen as the closing date? Why not later? 
Next, while it is legitimate to treat as Jewish 
books re-manipulated by Christians as long as 
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wc can distinguish (he original ingredients 
from the editorial accretions, it would seem 
deceptive to introduce into this category 
documents that arc certainly Christian but with 
an indefinable Jewish nucleus, eg, most of 
the Ezra cycle (Greek Apocalypse, Vision, 
Questions, Revelation), Apocalypse of 
Sedrach, Apocalypse of Daniel, etc. 

3 Enoch is another oddity. It is the one docu- 
ment written and preserved in Hebrew only, 
and transmitted by Jews and not by Christians. 
Why was this post-Talmudic work included in 
OTP? Its true title is the Book of Rabbi 
Eshmacl or the Book of Hekhaloth (heavenly 
palaces). Was it on account of an error at an 
early planning stage, assigning it to the first 
century ad? For if it was selected for some 
other more substantial reason, why were all 
other post-Talmudic writings of “pseud- 
epigrahic" character rejected, such as 
Midrash Wayyissa'it, which is akin to the Testa- 
ment of Judah, the Chronicle of Moses, the 
Death of Moses, the Book of Zerubbabel, etc? 

Even more perplexing is the omission of the 
Pseudepigrapha that first emerged from the 
Qumran discoveries, such as the Genesis 
Apncryphon, the Book of Noah, the Vision of 
Amram, the Words of Moses and so on. These 
works are no less "Pseudepigrapha", simply 
because they were known to the Dead Seu 
community, than arc Jubilees, Enoch, or the 
Testament of Levi, equally attested there. 

Finally, it should bc borne in mind that in 
dealing with nnciem Jewish literature, theolog- 
ical considerations are more likely to obscure 
than to clarify issues. Charlesworth is on the 
right path when he proposes to dispense with 
such notions as canonical and non-canonical, 
orthodox and heretical. Nevertheless, as soon 
as he has uttered this useful rule, he loses sight 
of its true implication and seeks simply to 
stretch the old categories in order to make 
room for more spiritual nourishment for 
Christians and Jews. Indeed, the volume opens 
with three forewords. The fust, by a Jesuit, is 
addressed to Christians and Jews; the second, 
by a Protestant minister, to Christians; and the 
third, by a rabbi, to Jews alone. 

The sole academically defensible approach 
to the maze of eariy post- biblical Judaism must 
be hot only purely historical, but historically 
inclusive of all rhe surviving literature from 
between the second centUTy bc and ad 135, the 
end of the ; Bar Kokhba war. Thus a pre- 
rabbinic Jewish literary corpus would contain 
the biblical book of Daniel, all the Apocrypha 
and the genuine Pseudepigrapha, the Hellenis- 
tic Jewish documents, the Dead Sea menu? 
scripts, the Scroll of Fasting and antique 
synagogal prayers like the Eighteen Benedic; 
lions. In addition, separate tomes would accom* 
modate the voluminous writings of Philo and 
Josephus, and also that other first-century ad 
J ewish literary collection known under the 
familiar title of the New Testament. 
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Paperback 


Biography and memoirs 

Frank Richards. Old Soldiers Never Die. 
324pp. Anthony Mott. £14.95. 0 907746 28 4. 
Old Soldier Sahib. 341pp. Anthony Mott. 
£14.95. 0 907746 27 6. □ Old Soldiers Never 
Die, Frank Richards's classic account of life in 
the trenches during the Great War, was first 
published in 1933, a year or two after the 
memoirs of Blunden, Charles Carrington, 
Graves and Sassoon. Both Graves and Sassoon 
served with the Second Battalion, the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers, the unit in which Richards 
enlisted as a private soldier in 1901, serving 
seven years in India (his experiences there are 
recounted in Old Soldier Sahib, which 
appeared in 1936 and was reviewed in the TLS 
of April 4 that year). In 1914, at the age of 
thirty, he was recalled from the South Wales 
pits to take part with the battalion in the 
Retreat (or “Retirement", as he calls it) from 
Mons, remaining thereafter a front-line soldier 
throughout the war, most of the time in his old 
trade of company signaller, and consistently 
refusing promotion. He fought at First Ypres, 
Loos, the Somme, Arras and Third Ypres, and 
was awarded the DCM and the MM. His vivid 
anecdotal story, composed, with Graves's 
encouragement, fifteen or more years after the 
event, encompasses all the aspects of the 



heroic myth: mud, barbed wire, shelling, rats, 
lice, hairs breadth survival, the mounds of dead 
(here, on one occasion, used to build up the 
parapet), regimental pride. But in place of 
tragedy, lyricism, even romanticism, is a tough 
survivor’s philosophy, the kind of earthy 
working-class pragmatism (modifying to old- 
soldier's wiliness) that had no time for cowar- 
dice or incompetence or foreigners and radi- 
ates a sceptical aura about the amateurism of 
his young officers - although he usually writes 
politely about them: “Young Mr Graves 
worked like a Trojan"; "Two new officers that 
had just arrived seemed of a better stamp . . . 
one named Mr. Sassoon . . . was soon very 
popular with the men." 

J. K. L. W. 

Edward Gibbon. Memoirs of My Own Life. 
Edited with an introduction by Betty Radice. 
238pp. Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 043217 5. □ If the 
theme of Gibbon's History is the Fall of Rome, 
the theme of his Memoirs is his own rise as 
Rome's historian, and it is as a historian, cool 
and exact, that he promises at the outset that 
he will write: “Truth, naked unblushing truth, 
the first virtue of more serious history, must be 
the sole recommendation of this personal 
nanative .... Which is somewhat overstating 
it: urbanity, not rash disclosure is what we go to 
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ig, rats. Gibbon for and what he warily provides in this 
of dead ideal eighteenth-century document, informed 
I up the by its author's benign and rational fatalism. 
>lace of This Penguin edition is based on that by G. A. 
a tough Bonnard, now apparently, and scandalously, 
earthy out of print; it is well introduced and usefully 
to old- annotated. Betty Radice has, on the other 
cowar- hand, changed Gibbon's spelling, punctuation 
id radi- and paragraphing, to avoid “quaintness"; 
irism of editing here becomes interfering, and as a 
y writes consequence the Memoirs are no longer quite 
Graves of their time. 

erstliat J. S. 

m P ■ ■ ■ Harold Nicolson. Diaries and Letters 1930- 
3n very 1964. Edited by Stanley Olson. 436pp. Pen- 
guin. £4.95. 0 14 057005 5 DThis abridged 
L. W. edition is one more manifestation of the 
m Life, Diaries and Letters which originally appeared 
Radice! in three volumes (1966-68) and in a hardback 
□ If the condensed version ( 1980). According to Nigel 
: Rome i Nicolson, Harold Nicolson found it depressing 

rise as to ^ink th 01 be would be remembered more 
in, cool f° r Ns diaries than for the forty books he 

set that published in his lifetime. He might, however, 

g truth, have been mollified by the amount, reaching 
must be a ^ most Bloomsburian proportions, that has 
tersonal now been published about the various aspects 
:rstating °* fife* What little we were ignorant of can 
we go to he fleshed out by Nicolson’s own record of his 
momentous life. As social history this is 
fascinating though why Nicolson was held in 
h p such esteem remains something of a mystery. 

• He emerges as charming (“charming” is a 

frequent epithet, applied to. among others, 
Bernard Berenson and De Gaulle), well- 
connected, untiringly civilized and urbane; his 
anecdotes falling decorously flat and his 
accounts of the famous appearing somewhat 
self-conscious. Some of his judgments are 
ie cruelly exposed by hindsight: (of Churchill’s 

ew “blood, sweat and tears” speech, “Winston 

makes a very short statement, but to the 
point”; Of Lolita, “1 am writing to you about 
Lolita which Vita and I have just read. We do 
not feel that its literary merits justify in any way 
the obscenity which underli es the whole book.) 
‘The one*Yolum£ Ufaries ^nnd'Leitersv/as first ' 

■ the reviewed In the TLS on November 14, 1980. 

L. D. 

Classical studies 

M. I. Finley (Editor). The Legacy of Greece. 
479pp. Oxford University Press. £4.95. 0 19 
285136 5. □ Like its eponymous ancestor 
.]« (edited by Sir Richard Livingstone and pub- 

^ listed in 1921), Sir Moses Finley's book is a 

collection of essays on leading aspects of Greek 
culture but more than this, they aim “to 
examine what later ages, down to our own, 
have made of the inheritance from the 
Greeks”. So at least their editor claims; but in 
fact, although some of them (“Homer and the 
Epic" and “Lyric arid Other Poetry”, for 
example) are dull and inevitably a little 
ry hackneyed, and others (“Political Theory" and 

“Myth’.') are badly written, they are in general 
much more successful at boiling down for the 
benefit of the common reader the current 
orthodoxy in some field of classical studies 
than they arc at grappling with these tough 
questions in the history of ideas. Professor 
Rosenmeyer's essay on drama is perhaps the 
only one which fully reveals the breadth of 
learning which the editorial directive required, 
‘an while some o^ers (notably those on philoso- 

■ ,.y phy and architecture) are sp modish as to be 

ipTacticaUy ‘u8eless even as fodder for begin- 
meis. Taking all in all, the best essays turn out 
; to be two which concentrate simply on opening 
Up a difficult area to the layman, “Science and 
Mathematics" by G. E. R. Lloyd and “Greek 
Philosophy and Christianity” by A. H. Ann- 
• strong. The Legacy of Greece was first pub-- 
pie : . h'slied ih 1982 and reviewed in the TLS of July 2 

n • that year. . .. .... • 

■ V " ’ .'-' K.‘ A. McC. 

■ ■ . Criticism .*!.;/'■ 

.Vittore BraKca, Boccaccio: The Man and His 
Works. Translated by.Richard Monges. 34lpp, 

[New York University Press. $14. 0817410557! 

• p FI rst. published in 4976' arid reviewed- in the 

TLS of November-26,' that year: “Irt this series 
n . ts V biographical literary , , essays' the author 

iis . ' illuminates the multiple influences on Bdccac* 
cio’s formation frpifrhis boyhood in Certaldo 
through adolescence in Naples on the fringes of 
Robert* Court, to his 'Yeturri tq the very 
WdiOsphW m tint 


encounter with Petrarch, his subset i 
sions and lectures and final witE,^ 
Certaldo. This precisely documented 
in ten chapters deals briefly along theW 
Boccaccio’s minor works in Italian Sti 
learned writings in Latin. Part Twoco^ 1 
four essays on the Decameron, which 
detail with both the matter and slyfe 
‘mercantile epic’. Unfortunately the J 
tion is clumsy and not always mteKgft/ 

History 

Richard Barber. The Postons. TheLtt^ d . 
Family in The Wars of the Roses, 208m il 
guin. £3.50. 0 14 057 002 0.0 ReprinX 
the Folio Society edition of 1981 . Thew^ 
edition was edited by Norman Da£, 
lished by Oxford University Press in 
reviewed in the TLS of August 8 thaiwi 
Richard Barber has been very free in E: 
ernizing the Letters, the selection is nji. 
thought-out and the lucidity of his link%*S 
mentary makes this an excellent edition loruf 
them in as a story. He makes clear both J 
involved family and legal affairs, andtbepij 
tical chronicle behind them, in a very readfll. 
way. But much more is lost by his modem! 
tion than linguistic interest. Their eanhtth* 
diminished, and distinction of character . 
tened. With a relatively severe man Ukekfrl 
Paston I, not much is lost, even when bene! 
comic verse. In fact, the others tend to 
too much like him. The lovers, Richard (H 
and Margery Brews, still come across all 
touch us, though it is a pity that Mupyii 
sweet and stumbling verses should beroUefl 
even of their rhyme. The person who aft!.-, 
suffers is Margaret Paston, whose tri ■ 
humour is almost entirely ironed out (m / 
when she remarks that her pregnancy nils 
her too fetys, i e “trim”, for a girdle, BcM - 
renders it “fat”, though this is the most doa 
example). Among modernized texts, ml ' .’ 
Norman Davis’s World's Gassics selectioifa 
the individuality of the people: read Butahi 
the story of a family. * 

Tanguage ./ 

Anthony Burgess. Language JMrlfcK 
206pp. Fontana. £2.50. 0 00 654063 5.0^ 
published by the English UniverattefK*^ 
1964 and reviewed in the TLS of April 23fc»: 
year. The reviewer wrote: "ThisiSan slirtfL 
book written by a mnn of letters who but#, 
ideas about the importance of ,an 8“®P£li> ; 
changing world and who has had exccptW^'- 
wide opportunities of observing 
action.... He has managed to acquire iwjji 1 
ing knowledge of the great language*. IkpL . 
ing Russian, Chinese and Malay. 
thesis in plain terms: 'As the world slyinB* ;■ 
the need for every educated man and won** • 
know foreign languages grows moreurg^* •; 
have lo devise techniques for learning I* ; 
quickly and accurately. Our best : 

an examination of the nature of language . 
self.’ Accordingly he arranges his booku ■ 
well-balanced parts: nine chapters 00 W *. 
In general and nine on languagesinpamc®*; I 

Psychology ' " _ | 

Hadley Cantrill. The Invasion fry * 
224pp. Princeton University 
02827 □ First published in ^ i 

reviewed in the TLS of October 
On Halloween night 1938 
Mercury Theatre on the Air PjttnWVfj 
adaptation of H. G. Wells’S Waro/m^ 
It was so realistic - it had the 
in New Jersey - that it seriously tpgn • y» 
least a million Americans; 
genuinely panic stricken; OtherSfOWi , >! 

thing to enjoy in it: “the broadcast . r . 

Worried but I knew it 'would ^4 

years' of life out ofrny.motherWd^ 1 ^ K 
Cantrill’s “Study in the Psychology-. .^1 
was launched immediately 
his book The Invasion from 
includes the complete text of the 
broadcast, be recorded, and 
variety of heroic, kooky, 
ail Woqderfully trivial iWdlW. (if! 

Of imminent annihilation at ; 
whatever) of:. the aliens:. “My 
involving myseif as a person la c0 -- 
It was a delight that if it 
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Stanley Weintraub 

DANH. LAURENCE 

Bernard Shaw: A Bibliography: Volumes One 
and Two 

1,058pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £80. 
0198181795 

On the eve of Bernard Shaw’s ninety-second 
birthday, in 1948, he cabled a West African 
newspaper a correction to its notice of his 
death. It was “premature’’, he announced: “I 
am only half dead. Please contradict." Since 
the declaration was intended for publication, 
and indeed was printed - and reprinted - it 
appears in the second of Dan H. Laurence’s 
two bibliographical volumes, which, implicitly, 
suggest that Shaw is still far from dead. 

“Public Shaw” emerges in all his many- 
faceted complexity in Bernard Shaw: A Biblio- 
graphy, which is, in effect, a biography in 
bibliographical formal. Thirty years in pre- 
paration, its thousand-odd pages do more than 
record detailed descriptions of first editions of 
books and first appearances of newspaper 
pieces. Every kind of print medium, from 
rough proofs and rehearsal copies of plays to 
pamphlets, programme inserts, press releases, 
appeals, addresses, manifestos, book blurbs 
and Shaw’s once-famous ready-answer post- 
cards, is included. Further, Laurence adds 
Shaw on records and in radio talks, locates 
major manuscripts and identifies dozens of 
Shaw’s inimitable self-drafted interviews. 

In order of appearance in print are descrip- 
tions of over three hundred separately pub- 
lished books (plus each of their variants), fly- 
sheets, leaflets and' papers, from multi- 
volumed editions (and their contents) (o 
London County Council election campaign 
hand-outs (Shaw lost). These fill nearly a 
volume in themselves, while the almost four 
thousand contributions to periodicals comprise 
the bulk of the second volume. The public 
Shaw was tireless, and Laurence equals that 
industry in describing not only the physical 
details of first editions, but - where possible - 
their sometimes unexpected publishing his- 
tory, from the number of copies printed, and 
prices, to the number of copies pulped, or 
metamorphosed into other formats, from 
servicemen's paperbacks to acting editions. 

We discover how many unbound, Ware- 
housed sheets of Show’s bonks were destroyed 
by a single Luftwaffe incendiary bomb on 
September 18, 1940 - 86,700 - and even how 
much of each title was lost. We learn why Shaw 
had one small book priced on the cover as “one 
florin” (''Two shillings looks and sounds cheap 
and nasty, but Florin is Apostolically Imperial 
and attractively novel”). And we encounter 
dozens of ephemeral publications written for 
others and published under their names, such 
as James TimeweU's The Police and the Public, 
on the 1898 Southwark “police business", and 
at least one book under Shaw's name which we 
are assured he did not write - the spurious love 
. poems to Ellen Terry claimed for G.B.S. as 
recently as 1980. 

The 3^975 periodical contributions listed - 
and there will be more, as a bibliography can 
! “ever be completed - are a continuously fasci- 
nating record of Shaw’s reputation as well as of 
his working life. A letter to the editor of an 
; obscure New York paper reports Shaw’s ex- 
asperation over the arrest of a Detroit man for 
. reading his mildly heretical 1880s novel Am 
Unsocial Socialist in a &|reetcar. A self-drafted 
interviewi intended to create interest in the 
first production of Arms and the Man, in 1894, 
and attributed to “The extra special Star man 
..who is retained for the sole purpose of inter- 
■' yiewing Mr Bernard Shaw on great occasions”, 

- bhheaded /Terrible Scenes at' the Avenue 
•; Theatre*, Soon after, Shaw is able to publish, 

: ;W an African migraine, “How to Become n 
, of Genius” and in London a few years 
■;^r, urider hi^ discarded music critic nom de 
: i M M>mo di Bassetto", he reveals "What 

..." Pwls :Uke to be Successful”. 

l<JQ5,we flntj Shaw afmouncirig his out- 
li^^hejxmoing, by an American library, of 
/■I *7*; -s ! Profusion, and . describing 
prudery ("Cornstockery”, in his 
i Afithony Comstock, of the Society 
:;l|.gr of, Vied) as the “World's 

; j * year, a produa* ' 


tion of the play having survived a court test in 
New York at a time when the Lord Chamber- 
lain's censorship would keep Mrs Warren from 
public performance in England for twenty 
further years, we observe Shaw drafting a 
statement for the press that America was 
“kinder than Britain”. 

Shaw remained of endless interest to the 
press through the decades. A self-drafted 
interview reports “Just What Mr Shaw Eats 
and Drinks”, and a partial transcript of a lec- 
ture is headed, “Shaw Admits Guilt as Man of 
Wealth”. Every word he offers appears pub- 
lishable - on doctors, Darwin, private schools, 
celebrity status, Christmas, prisons, sound 
films, dancing the tango, smoking, prize- 
fighting, flying, motor travel, atomic bombs, 
the Abdication, interracial marriage, nudism, 
Irish Republicanism. 

In his ninetieth year Shaw published “Sixty 
Years in Business as an Author”. For his 
ninety-third birthday he announced in a ques- 
tionnaire interview in the Daily Mail that he 
was in his “second childhood” and expected to 
“go on forever” - a statement meant in his 
usual manner to be more provocative than 
accurate, for he was still making good sense in 
print on most things (Stalin excepted), from 
public prayer and play production to old age 
pensions and the new Indian constitution. His 
last playlet , Why She Wouid Not, would appear 
after his death, as would his last article, “Wc 
Sing Better than Our Grandparents!” But for 
Laurence the recording of posthumously pub- 
lished Shaw goes on into the 1980s, as it will go 
on beyond that, for G.B.S. left behind multi- 
farious writings still being mined. 

Laurence's systematic formulas appear de- 
rived not only from other recent volumes in the 
distinguished Soho Bibliographies series, but 
from Richard Purdy's 1954 Thomas Hardy 
(done independently and lacking the handy 
Soho coding, that remains nevertheless a model 
work). The element missing in Shaw, a sec- 
tion which appears in the 1979 Soho Edmund 
Blunden, is “Translations into Foreign Lan- 
guages”. In Shaw, references lo appearances 
in 1 foreign journals, newspapers and books 
occur only when they are the first publication 
in any language. Thus Zu Wahr um Schdn zu 
sein and Trappo Vera per esser Buona are de- 
scribed before Too True to be Good emerges 
into prim; and Androklus und der Ldwe and 
Androclesy el Ledn emerge before the English 
text, which did not appear separately, but was 

Slim leavings 


B. C. Bloomfield 

J. HOWARD WOOLMER 
Malcolm Lowry; A bibliography 
183pp. Revere, PA: Woolmer/Brotherson 
(distributed in the UK by St Paul’s 
Bibliographies). £18. 

0913506125 

Malcolm Lowry was born in Birkenhead in 
1909 and died in Sussex in 1956 aged forty- 
seven. Before his death he published two 
novels, three contributions to collective works 
(apart from anthologies and publicity blurbs) 
and. some fifty contributions to. various 
periodicals, about half of them school and uni- 
versity journals. Following his death a number 
of works previously written found a publisher 
and his. writings attained popularity post- 
humously; this hiusl be the reason for a full- 
scale bibliography of a writer with so slender an 
output. ■ 

J, Howard Woolmer previously published a 
Check-list of the early books of the Hogarth 
Press . and was apparently introduced to 
Lowry’s, Under the Volcano by his co- 
publisher. The bibliography is conventionally 
divided into section A (books by Lowry), B 
(works with contributions by Lowry), C 
(periodical arid journal articles, by Lowry), D 
(translations), E (radio, film and television 
Items), F (sqng lyrics) and G (recordings). 
There Is.an index and the book is well produced 
on excellent paper and strongly bourid., Wool- 
mer excludes criticism and secondary work as it 
has : already been dealt with in W. H.iNew’s 
Malcolm Lovfry: A referencerguide^ 1978). 

. ,Tt\is is a compelent piece ofwqrk.witb-any 


packaged three years later with Overruled and 
Pygmalion. Such guidelines eliminate publica- 
tions about which someone, somewhere, might 
want to know, but make sense in rclulion to the 
gamut of languages into which Shaw has been 
translated, often in bulk, for nearly a century. 

Another limitation restricts the description 
of Shaw's published correspondence to those 
instances (other than collections and separate 
printings) of letters “intended for publication, 
though written in a seemingly private capac- 
ity". Hundreds - if not thousands - of letters 
and extracts thus fall into the cracks between 
categories, despite having appeared in books, 
periodicals and especially in the sale catalogues 
which often remain the only record of the 
printed word. (References to auction and sale 
catalogues are used on occasion, however, to 
furnish the publishing history and provenance 
of some printed writings.) 

Omissions and minor flaws are bound lo 
exist in so complex a work. Shaw's shorthand 
diary of 1885-97 records a few appearances in 
periodicals untraced by Laurence. Some un- 
signed pieces which suggest Shaw’s hand are 
cautiously left out of the listings, perhaps be- 
cause Shaw retained no copy of (hem in his 
cuttings books, in which he usually preserved 
his magazine and newspaper appearances. Evi- 
dences of further self-drafted interviews con- 
tinue to turn up, as is inevitable, given Shaw's 
penchant for such indirect self-promotion. 
Additional separately published leaflets und 
broadsides will enter the canon, some pub- 
lished anonymously, often under pseudonyms 
or under multiple authorship. It is unlikely that 
these will alter the picture to any significant 
degree, and Laurence even suggests a few 
possibilities himself in a tantalizing section he 
calls “Wraiths and Strays”. Since Shaw's hand 
even appeared, usually without attribution, in 
the works of dozens of his friends and col- 
leagues, identification of further such parti- 
cipation by his restless pen is likely as their 
papers continue to be explored. 

For scholars, Bernard Shaw: A Bibliography 
will be a resource for Shaw and his times to 
which the much abused word "definitive” 
. rightly applies. Because of the interest in its 
subject as a personality, and the copious, if 
necessarily brief, quotations from (and about) 
thousands of Shavian writings. It has the poten- 
tial to become that rarest of publications, a 
bibliography with the appeal of a bedside 
book. 


weaknesses found in section A. Woolmer 
seems to think that bibliographers follow var- 
ious methods of description and set criteria for 
inclusion solely by prejudice. He should read 
Tanselle’s article “The arrangement of descrip- 
tive bibliographies” in Studies in Bibliography , 
37 (1984), reflect on his own practices and 
wonder whether the Inclusion of coliational 
formulae, a more systematic pursuit of printing 
numbers (from printers as well as from pub- 
lishers) and a consistent use of the ISCC-NBS 
Centroid Color charts might not also improve 
this and any future work. 

Woolmer does not transcribe title-pages; be 
reproduces them in facsimile, and often vertos 
as well; but without 1 indicating original page 
measurements except in the body of the de- 
scriptive notes. Cloth-bound books also often 
get fuller descriptions than those paperbound. 
ft is confusing to And listed as item A 10 what 
appears simply to be a 1 separately issued 
advance chapter from the book October Ferry 
to Gabriola, which is designated All. I also, 
find it difficult to justify the Inclusion in sect fan 
C.of auctioneers' and booksellers’ catalogues, 
but no doubt all will be useful to someone. 
Section F, Which lists both Lowry's song lyrics 
and reproduces . the [covers of the published' 
versions, is most curious and nostalgic, A col- 
. dur plate reproduces the dust-jaoket of Low- 
ry’s first book , Ultramarine, from n copy in the 
University of, B ritish Columbia Library; unfqr-. 
tunately Uie scale of reduction is not cited and 
the exemplar imperfect. It points up. how- 
ever, another curiosity of Lowry's^areer: he. 

' lived from, 1939 for fourteen years! fri Dollar- 
ton, British Columbia, ^ ^and. his Work htts be-; 

1 corne a part of the curriculuni fpr tbose wha 
; study CAnadid A literature. . ; • ■, ■ 
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INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 

Aiken, Joan. Up the Chimney Down 558 
Alexander, Jeffrey C. Theoretical Logic in 
Sociology: Volume Three, The classical attempt at 
theoretical synthesis: Max Weber 560 
Banks, Lynne Rdd. Maura’s Angel 558 . 

Barbelllon, W. N. P. The Journal of a Disappointed 

Man and A Last Diary 547 

Bars tow, Stan. The Glad Eye and other stories 546 

Blunden, Caroline, and Mark Elvln. Cultural Atlas 
of Chi no 554 

Boyd, Malcolm. Bach. 542 

Burnley, David. A Guide to Chaucer’s 
Language 555 

Charlesworlh, James H. (Editor). The Old 
Testament Pscudepigrapha: Volume One, 
Apocalyptic Literature and Testaments 561 
Cherrlngton, Clare. Sunshine Island Moonshine 
Baby 558 

Church, Clive H. Europe in 1830: Revolution and 
political change 556 

Cooper, Helen. The Structure of The Canterbury 
Tales 555 

Daniel, Norman. Heroes and Saracens: A 
reinterpretation of the Chansons deGe sic 555 
Dickinson, Peler. Giant Cold 558 
Du lioulay, F. R, II. Germany in the Later Middle 
Ages 556 

Galich, Alexander. Songs und Poems 559 
Habermas, JUrgcn. Philosophical -Politic nl 
Profiles 568 

Harrison, Barry, and Barbara Hutton. Vernacular 
Houscsin North Yorkshire and Cleveland 544 
llnrl, 11. L. A. Essays in Jurisprudence and 
Philosophy 519 

Ilasaka, Gen (Editor-In-Chief). Kodansha 
Encyclopedia of Japan 548 
James, Henry. Letters'. Volume Four, 1895- 
1916 543 

K II worth, Garry. A Theatre of Timesmiths 557 

Laurence, Dan H. Bernard Shaw: A Bibliography: 

Volumes One and Two 563 

Lloyd, David W. The Making of English Towns: A 

vista of 2, 00U years 544 

MacGIbbon, Jeon. I Meant to Marry Him: A 

personal memoir 547 

Marsol, AfafLutfl Al-Sayytd. Egypt in the Reign of 
Muhammad Ali 549 

Mlnnls, A- J. Chaucer and Pagan Antiquity 555 
Nlchoil, Charles. A Cup of News: The life of Thomas 
Nashe 540 

Peacocke, Christopher. Sense and Content: 
Experience, Ihoughl. and their relations 560 
PlaN, Colin. The Abbeys nnd Priories of Medieval 
England 554 

Roberta, Keith. Pavane 557 

- Shgau, Ptangolae. Avcc man meilleur souvenir 547 
Schumann, Robert. TagebBcher, Band 11 1 
HausaltbQcher, 1837-1856, Volumes One and 
Two 541 

Smith, Robert J. J apanese Socie ty 548 

Soreacu, Marin. Selected Poems 559 

Storey, David. Present Times 546 

Symcox, Geoffrey. Victor Amadeus [I: Absolutism 

in the Savoyard state, 1675- 1 730 556 

Taylor, Peter. Smoke Ring: The politicsor 

tobacco 541 

Tevla, Walter, The StepsoftheSun 557 
Thackara, James. America's Children 546 
Thomas, Lewis. The youngest Science: Notes of a 
medicine-watcher 541 
Todpran,Eugen. M. Emihcscit: Epopeea 
rdmAnS 559 

■ Wataon, Andrew M. Agricultural Innovation Ih the 
Early Islamic World: The diffusion of crops and 
farming techniques. 700- 1 100 549 
Wilson, David. Rutherford: Simple genius 545 

- Wlnuatt, James I. Chaucer and the Poems of "Ch" in 
Univereily of Pennsylvania MS French 15 555 

>• Woolmer, J. Howard. Malcolm Lowry: A 
• bibliography 563 

Yahuda, Michael. Towards the End of Isolatiunism: 
Chinn's foreign policy after Moo 554 


The Times Literary Supplement Index 1983 Es 
1 now available, at £17 in the UK. $35 overseas, 
from Research Publications, PQ Box 45. 
Beading RGl .81 IE. This is an alphabetical 
author/title index in 22 tabloid-format pages, 
comprising almost 12,000 entries. Previous 
nnpua! indexes since 1973 are still in stock arid 
available at the same prices. 

The ISBN for Robert Hogan's "Since 
O'Casey *' and Other Essays, on Irish Drama 
’ (reviewed in the TLS, April 27) should haye 
bet n gi Ve as 0 §6140 115 ^ „ J m • ’ 
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